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SOFTBALL'S SUPER SOFTBALL! 
DOUBLE GUM-WINDING with latex-treated yarn makes it 
Ks 7 livelier, faster, more durable. Steam-molding the center of 

“Private Estate’? kapok—the world’s best—gives it more 

i uniform bounce, makes it more resilient. Bonding the core, 

~ the winding and horsehide cover into a single solid unit 

makes it a longer-lasting ball—a ball with a perfect, just- 

WY right feel for better pitching control—a smoother ball with- 
moro, out humps, bumps or soft spots—a ball that out-classes 


them all in performance. 


=< 4 Let your team prove it’s the greatest softball ever devel- 
oped—Softball’s Super Softball! 
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Private Estate Kop 
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LIVE-CENTER 
An all-new quality ball that’s going to be a top favorite before \ SZ, y 
the season is half over! The center is pressure-molded of cork ¢ NY \ \ 
and rubber, and double-wound with two layers of latex-im- | AV, 
pregnated yarn. The washable horsehide cover is bonded to : i i 


the winding and then hand sewn for extra durability. For a ball 
with plenty of liveliness and speed. .that holds its firm, 
smooth roundness game after game, there’s none can beat 
this new Live-Center Softball! 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAGO 


Write Dept. B, Rawlings, 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
For Your Copy Of Rawlings New Intramural Handbook 
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10 BASIC PROBLEMS... 
‘PRACTICAL ANSWER 
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Send folder, Gym Suit Uniformity."’ 


i Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ 


Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 


Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group is uniformly dressed. 


We expect to: 


C Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 


What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 
For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 


girls know they look smart. 


With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in” feeling their 


interest is up... and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 


training gets “‘home.” 


And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 


complete detail in the folder, 
write for your copy. 


6. 
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- STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We buy our gym suits: 


0 Direct from manufacturer 
© Thru local dealers 


© Change from present style used 
O Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


“Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It’s free... 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 


WRITE FOR 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, IIL 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


style. color. 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes schoo! his 

Send us sample MOORE: 
style color. city zone state 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


MOORE Co. 


Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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You get total participation in your 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Free Harvard rit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


ase se" 
Harvard Tournament Ki 


HARVARD 
Table Tennis Co. 
60 State 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


1958 


October 24-26 


EAPECW Annual Fall Conference, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
Theme: “Take-off Power from a Space Age 
Platform." 


November 2-4 
National Conference on Architecture for 
Adult Education, Purdue University 

November 9-15 
American Education Week—Theme: "Report 
Card, U.S.A." 

November 23-26 
AAHPER National Conference on Profes- 
sional Preparation of Recreation Personnel, 
Hotel Woodner, Wash., D. C. 

December 8-10 
National Conference on Fitness for Second- 
ary School Youth, Wash., D. C. 

December 20-23 


Women's National Aquatic Forum, Sea 
Crest Manor, Hollywood, Fla. 


1959 


February 7-13 
National Boy Scout Week 


February 24-27 
AAHPER Southern District Convemi.on, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

March 29-April 3 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 

April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 

April 15-17 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOW... 


COMPLETE 


KIT FOR 
TRAMPOLINE 
INSTRUCTION 


One Handy Kit Contains Everything 


You Need from World's Leading 


"Trampolining," 
page illustrated book 
by NEWTON C. LO- 
KEN, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
Michigan. Hundreds of 
Trampoline exercises. 


“Trampolining Teaching 
Guide,'' by RICH 
HARRIS, 
Coach, Arcata High 
School, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia. Complete lesson 
outlines, easy to follow. 


"Test Questions and 
Answers for Trampolin- 
ing Instructors,"’ by TED 
BLAKE, former Instruc- 
tor of Gymnastics, Uni- 
versity of London, 
England. 


Physical Educators 


"Progression Checklist 
for Trampolining’’ by 
GEORGE SZYPULA, 
Gymnastics Coach, 
Michigan State Univer- 
sity. His own tested, 
approved method, 


| 


“Trampoline Perform- 
ance Chart"’ by CHAR- 
LIE POND, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
Ilinois. Ideal for re- 
cording individual per- 
formances of students. 


“Clinic Tips'’ by KURT 
BACHELER, Swiss Gym- 
nast and Ski Instructor. 
What to do and what 
not to do in arranging 
and staging Trampoline 
clinics. 


PLUS ._. the latest issue of MODERN GYM- 
NAST, America’s foremost publication devoted 
exclusively to gymnastics .. . 
charts . . . and new complete catalog of Nissen 


instructional wall 


Trampolines.® 


ALL YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 ! 


Never before such a vast supply of valuable 


Trampolining information in one package! 


“The Most Complete Com- 
pilation of Useful Informa- 
tion I Have Ever Seen.” 

— Harold Frey, Asst. Su- 
pervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
California, Berkeley 

“Has Proven Invaluable in 
Teaching. I Have Learned 
a Number of Important 
Points about Trampolining 
from it, too.” 

— Edsel Buchanan, Direc- 
tor, Intramural Athletics 
for Men and Gymnastics 
Coach, Texas Technolo- 
gical College, Lubbock 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


NISSEN Tr hi Dept. D4 


200 A. Avenue, N. my Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send new COMPLETE TRAMPOLINE TRAINING KIT. 


Enclosed find my check for $1.00. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 


SCHOOL @ TITLE 
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A sampling 
of the fast-growing 
aS” adoption list for 


the new second edition of — 


HEALTH FOR 
EFFECTIVE LIVING 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


——— 507 pages, $5.75 ———— 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 
WILFRED C. SUTTON 


Both of the University of California, 
Los Angeles 


LLOYD E. WEBSTER 


Los Angeles County Schools 


Alabama State College 

University of Bridgeport 

Brooklyn College 

Butler University 

University of California, Los Angeles 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Compton District Junior College 
East Stroudsberg State Teachers College 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Framingham State Teachers College 
University of Hawaii 

University of Illinois 

Imperial Valley College 

Long Beach City College 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Los Angeles State College 

Los Angeles Valley Junior College 
Michigan State University 

North Texas State College 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Ohio State University 

University of Oklahoma 

Pasadena City College 

Purdue University 

University of Rhode Island 

College of St. Elizabeth 

San Bernardino Valley College 

San Diego State College 

San Francisco State College 
Southern Methodist University 
University of Vermont 

University of Washington 

Western Reserve University 
Willamette University 


Send for a copy on approval | 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor of JOHPER. 


Value of Gymnastics 


Dear Eprror: 

Many studies dealing with the Kraus- 
Weber Test of minimal muscular fitness 
of children have been brought to our at- 
tention in the JourNAL and other pub- 
lications. I should like to report the 
results of still another such study in 
which American children who partici- 
pated in private gymnastics classes were 
compared with children in other Amer- 
ican studies and Kraus’s study of Euro- 
pean children. 

Pond’s Palaestrum is a_ privately 
owned gymnastics school located in 
Champaign, Ill. The program consists 
of tumbling, trampoline, and free ex- 
ercise. In the spring of 1956, 95 Pal- 
aestrum children aged 6-12 were given 
the Kraus-Weber Test and only 9.5% 
failed. The Palaestrum data were then 
compared with four other well-known 
studies, the University of Iowa, Kraus- 
Weber, Slippery Rock Teachers, and 


‘Indiana studies. Failures in these stud- 


ies ranged from 45.1% to 66.1%. 
Kraus’s study of European children 
from three different countries showed 
failures of from 8% to 9.5%. 

Even more interesting differences 
were found when comparisons of failure 
percentages were made on the basis of 
age. Although for ages 6-9 the Pal- 
aestrum percentages were considerably 
less than in the Kraus-Weber and In- 
diana studies, the most striking differ- 
ences occurred in the 10-12 group. 
Whereas the aforementioned studies re- 
ported failures ranging from 44.5% to 
65% for this age group, not one Pal- 
aestrum student failed. 

An attempt was made to show the re- 
lationship between percent failures and 
amount of time the children spent un- 
der Palaestrum instruction. Except for 
one case in the intermediate group, 
there were no failures past the beginner 
class. This means that out of 95 in the 
program, 8 of the 9 who failed were in 
the program for the first time. 

The study lacks solid, definite scien- 
tific value since the Palaestrum children 
were not tested before participating in 
the program. Neither was a_ control 
group used. However, the results were 
so dramatic as to merit more intense 
study. 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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OUR COVER 

Heralding the first frosty 
mornings and the fall sports 
season is our cover shot of a 
Navy soccer player. Photo by 
M. E. Warren, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

Reducing football injuries 
(p. 37), coaching to win (p. 
24), tips on soccer (p. 19), 
starting intramural bowling 
(p. 22) are fall features. Re- 
ports of three conferences will 
bring you up to date profes- 
sionally (p. 8, 12, 31). 


ASSOCIATION REPORT 
AAHPER award winners are 
noted on p. 26. Part IT of this 
issue is devoted entirely to 
convention coverage and to 
Association affairs. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

How to get our share of good 
teachers and how to build 
better public relations are the 
problems to be discussed in 
the November issue. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the ‘Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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Journal Of Health-Physical Education-Recreation 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Health Education 


Values and Health R. Will Burnett 
Dandruff William Bolton 


Physical Education and Athletics 


National Conference on Social Changes and Implications for 


Physical Education and Sports Programs ___ Jane A. Mott 
Soccer Glen F. D. Warner 
Begin Bowling Fun Early Milton Raymer 
Coaching to Win J. B. McLendon 
Block That Injury Jack F. Cathcart 
Modern Trends in English Soccer Carlton H. Reilly 


Basketball—The World’s Fastest Growing Game 


Jim McGregor 
Volleyball Bulletin 
Benesh Movement-Notation Fernau Hall 
Let’s Get the Girls on the Beam Donald K. Edwards 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


First National Conference on Outdoor Education 
Julian W. Smith 


The Classroom Teacher and Recreation Thomas S. Yukie 


General Interest 
Products, Not Words L. D. Haskew 
Highest Tribute: AAHPER Awards for 1958 


Fitness Conference 
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Coming Events 


Editor's Mail - 


2 Audio Visual Materials 
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New Books in Brief 40 Coast te Coast 
44 
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Recreational Therapy 51 Advertisers in This Issue 
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The Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation, published monthly September to April inclusive, and bi-monthly in May and 
June, by the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Entered as second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 31.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., under Act of 


March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. 


Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. 


Subscription prices: $6 for membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., Sept. All members of the 
Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $10 (for students, $3.50); Professional membership (including $4 Research Quarterly 
scription), $15 (for students, $6). Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. Regular rates ap- 
ply for libraries and institutions ($10 for Journal; $15 for Journal and Research Quarterly). Advetising rates on request. Single 


copies of the Journal $1.00; of the Quarterly, 


$1.25. The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded 


in 1885, is ‘a non-profit organization and is a Department of the National Education Association. Articles may be submitted as @ 
contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be made. ‘The contents of previous issues of the Journal can be found by consult- 


ing Education Index. Copyright, 1958, by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 


Association, 1201 19th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive International Distributors 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING. 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


NEW! jo 


Multi-Purpose 
ALUMINUM 
MARKINGS STANDARD 


HIGH JUMP 
SLIDE 


tnterchengeeble 
apsusTAms _ Indoors and Outdoors for 
EYEBOLTS * VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 
* TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
© HIGH JUMP TETHERBALL 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE 


INDOOR 
BASE PLATE 
ONLY 9 LBS. 


ATH SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


BASES 


+ “@ PRECISION BU 


@ GYALITY GU 
Write for our né 


Company il 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


1. There was a strong relationship be- 
tween percent failures of Palaestrum chil- 
dren and the amount of time they had 
been in the program. This means that the 
activities taught in the program have a 
positive effect on the items measured by 
the Kraus-Weber test. 

2. Children who have been in the Pal- 
aestrum (gymnastics) program for one or 
more units (12 weeks in a unit) compare 
favorably with European children in the 
Kraus-Weber test and are far superior to 
other American groups studied. This could 
denote a similarity in Palaestrum and 
European physical education programs 
and, by the same token, a lack of gymnas- 
tics in the American physical education 
scene. 

3. At an age when other studies show 
a large proportion of American children 
from all walks of life, exposed to varied 
physical education programs and playing 
numerous sports, failing some item of the 
Kraus-Weber test, 100% of the Palaes- 
trum children are passing it. 

If the Kraus-Weber test is a valid 
and reliable test of minimal muscular 
fitness in children, on the basis of the 
above findings some serious considera- 
tion should be given the teaching of 
gymnastics, particularly at the elemen- 
tary and junior high school levels.— 
James §. Bosco, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Edueation, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst. 


Copies of the completed study may be ob- 
tained by writing the author. 


Space Age Teaching 


Eprror: - 

With the advent of satellites, the 
limelight on science, and the Time-Life 
attack on education, the more prudent 
of us in the “frill” areas of education 
are adapting our course material to fit 
the trend. For example, I now teach 
the tennis service in the following 
fashion: 

The server assumes a comfortable 
stance on the launching pad behind the 
baseline. Using only eyeball instru- 
mentation he should assure that the 
opposition is in readiness before be- 
ginning the countdown. 

In the original lift-off, the ball is 
placed in orbit through a toss from the 
left hand while the racket swings 
through to provide thrust for the 
second and third stages. Although an 
impact predictor computer may estab- 
lish force, the orbital velocity is gen- 
erally controlled through timing and 
coordination. 

Since two missiles are employed the 
second is fired in sequence should the 
first misfire. Following successful place- 
ment, the server then moves to a central 
control area to await further develop- 
ment. 

The gentleman in white from my 
central control area will undoubtedly 
intercept somewhere about this time.— 
Mortimer H. Morris, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


ew? Table 
100% Ate Tennis 


FOR HEAVY DUTY USE 


Indoors on Outdoors 
Official 
Regulation 
SIZE and 
BALL BOUNCE ~ 
MADE IN 4 LEGS TO 
2 SECTIONS EACH SECTION 


Nationally recognized ond used by 
the ARMED FORCES, COLLEGES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RECREATION CEN- 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, PARKS, etc. 
MODEL #104 MODEL #106 


as above with  : 8 sturdy snap in type 
stationary legs. * folding legs. 


* No Maint: or Repl + Probl 
* Sturdy Lifetime 


* SECURELY INSTALLED HEAVY GAUGE 
ALUMINUM CENTER NET 


For FULL A Ag 
DETAILS 
WRITE U.50 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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CHAMPION EXTRA’ | 


LOW 
PRICES 


FEATURING: 


T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION I 
{All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting n 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L, 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design . 
“$1. 50 per uniform. 


tov ore. will send you a free sam- 

T-shirt and Gym Pant so 

WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG = can see how a gym suit for your 
ysical Education classes will 

with your design in your school color 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniform. 


Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 


CHAMPION. 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design .. . 
$1.70 per uniform. 


combination. This sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N. Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL REPORT FROM THE 


First National Conference 
on Outdoor Education 


JULIAN W. SMITH 
Director, AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 
Michigan State University 


CHOOL and college administra- 

tors and teachers, outdoor edu- 
cation leaders, conservationists, in- 
dustrialists, recreationists, and rep- 
resentatives of professional organi- 
zations and governmental agencies 
from most of the states participated 
in the First National Conference on 
Outdoor Edueation held at the Ho- 
tel Woodner, Washington, D. C., 
May 8-10, 1958. The great interest 
in the outdoors and the rapid devel- 
opment of new programs in many 
states, which have been given im- 
petus by the Outdoor Education 
Project, prompted the AAHPER, in 
co-operation with other departments 
of the NEA, to eall this conference. 
Many organizations and agencies 
concerned with outdoor education 
were represented ; participants num- 
bered 125. 

Theme of the conference was ‘‘ An 
Overview and a Look into the Fu- 
ture.’’ General session speakers, the 
panelists, and the discussion groups 
considered the significance of the 
outdoors and natural resources in 
the vitalization and enrichment of 
education. 

Jay B. Nash, executive secretary, 
State Charities Aid Association, New 
York, and G. Ott Romney, deputy 
executive director, President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness, Washington, 
D. C., general session speakers, set 
the stage for the scope of the con- 
ference by their emphasis on the 


soundness of outdoor education in 
today’s living. C. Ross McKenney, 
adviser of the Dartmouth Outing 
Club, and well-known outdoorsman 
and woodsman, gave a colorful ac- 
count of life in the outdoors at the 
banquet. 


HEARINGS ON FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 

A feature of the conference was 
the ‘‘hearings’’ in which conferees 
submitted their ideas and questions 
to nationally known panel members, 
who gave their opinions concerning 
the fundamental issues of outdoor 
education. The ‘‘hearings’’ were on 
the following topics: the place and 
nature of outdoor education in 
school and college curricula; facili- 
ties and resources for outdoor edu- 
cation ; teacher and leadership prep- 
aration for outdoor education ; school 
programs in camp settings; and 
teamwork in outdoor education—lo- 
cal, state, and national. 

Representatives from several states 
gave specific examples of ‘‘What Is 
Happening in Outloor Edueation.’’ 
An outstanding panel on ‘‘team- 
work,’’ including representatives of 
national agencies and organizations, 
industries, and government, out- 
lined the vast resources of leader- 
ship, facilities, and materials that 
are already available in outdoor edu- 
cation. 

Chairmen of the ‘‘hearings’’ ses- 
sions were: H. Allen Bateman, state 


The planning group for the Outdoor Education Conference, including AAHPER 
national office staff members. Featured events were “hearings” on basic issues. 


superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah; George 
W. Donaldson, director, Camp Ty- 
ler, Tyler, Texas; Delyte W. Morris, 
president, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale ; and Helen Manley, 
director, health, physical educa- 
tion and safety, University City 
Public Schools, Missouri. 

Highlight of the whole event was 
the conference banquet, at which 
Outdoor Edueation Project awards 
for meritorious service were present- 
ed by the AAHPER to four nation- 
al organizations. Carl] Troester, Jr., 
executive secretary, read the cita- 
tion and Ray O. Duncan, past-presi- 
dent and banquet toastmaster, pre- 
sented the ‘‘Certificate of Award”’ 
to the following: Richard F. Web- 
ster, Secretary, Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
ture; John M. Holmes, secretary- 
treasurer, the Associated Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers; Maurice F. 
Seay, director, Division of Eduea- 
tion, W. K. Kellogg Foundation; 
and Louis F. Lueas, deputy execu- 
tive director and treasurer, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

Critique reports of the delibera- 
tions, findings, and pronouncements 
were presented at the close of the 
conference by Earl C. Kelley, pro- 
fessor, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Michigan; Louis E. Means, 
consultant in school recreation, State 
Bureau of Health Education, Sacra- 
mento, California; and Fred O. Wy- 
cal, associate director of instruction, 
State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. Salient points 
are briefly summarized here: 


Meaning of Outdoor Education 


1. Direct experience in those things 
which can be learned best in the outdoors. 

2. A continuous classroom learning ex- 
perience, not a new or separate field. 

3. Normal and natural integration of 
knowledge and understanding. 

4, Curriculum experiences, not centered 
in any one area, and handled locally. 

5. College preparation should cut across 
all disciplines and be available to all teach- 
ers. 


Need for Outdoor Education 


1. The need for outdoor education has 
been sharpened by urbanization, mass edu- 
eation, and new research in the areas of 
learning. All that is known about moder 
learning indicates that opportunities should 
be sought to give people direct experiences 
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THE NEW SERIES 
OUTLASTS, OUTPERFORMS 
ALL OTHER BASKETBALLS 


In grueling field tests of contin- 
uous play on school and gym 
floors ... at camps and on play- 
grounds...on asphalt and con- 


balls were worn smooth to the 
groove, while SUPER K re- 
tained its pebble depth. 


SUPER K proved 82% better 
than rubber in extensive labo- 
ratory tests of the effects of 
abrasion, sunlight, rain and 
snow, oxygen, ozone and ultra- 
violet light. 


crete . . . leather and rubber 


SUPER K has the perfect feel and ideal 
tackiness which assure perfect fingertip 
control when passing, shooting or drib- 
bling. Not a surface treatment, the feel 
is a characteristic of this new cover ma- 
terial. Long after high-priced, competi- 
tive balls have been discarded, a SUPER 
K is still in play with its original feel. 


SUPER K bounces without a “‘ping”’ 
and meets the most exacting specifica- 
tions for bounce or rebound from floor, 
backboard and rim. 


Built-in identification is part of the cover, 
never wears off 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN.. U.S.A. 
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APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
for men G boys 


ARCHERY LIFESAVING 
BADMINTON 
BASEBALL 
TRACK & FIELD 
BOWLING TRAMPOLINING 
COMPETITIIVE TUMBLING 
SWIMMING TUMBLING— 
GOLF ADVANCED 
GYMNASTICS WRESTLING 


for girls G women VOLLEY BALL 
$2.00 Each 


Written with the aid of top 
coaches and authorities and fully 
illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs. Packed with modern 
ideas on how to teach basic sport 
skills. You get facts about each 
game .. . history. bibliography, 
and how to use slide films in your 
teaching program, list of available 
16mm motion pictures, and other 
helpful information. Send for the 
books that cover the sports you 
are now teaching—or better yet, 
order a full set of all guides and 
be ready when you are called up- 
on to teach any of these games. 
Order today — send check or 
money order to: The Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 


THE 
ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DE- 

VOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


in addition to those found in books and 
classrooms. 

2. Through urbanization, society has 
taken away from youth the land, room, and 
opportunities to assume responsibilities. 
Outdoor education is especially well fitted 
to supply needs lost by urbanization. Its 
merits have been amply demonstrated. 

3. It gives the setting for democratic 
living, for the assumption of responsibil- 
ity, for co-operation, and for freedom with- 
in a new social scene. 


Scope of Outdoor Education 


1. The outdoors is important in the gen- 
eral education of all children. There are 
many things in the curriculum that can be 
taught outdoors, through the following: 
camping, field trips, excursions, and the 
use of materials from the outdoors in the 
classroom activities. 

2. Those with unusual interests and 
abilities should be provided with unlimited 
opportunities to use the outdoors for crea- 
tive study and experimentation. 

3. Skills for the’ wise use of the out- 
doors for sound and _ satisfying living 
should be provided. The need for these 
skills fully justifies the time devoted to 
them in the departments of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. This phase of the pro- 
gram must fit into the context of the broad 
program operating within the school sys- 
tem. 

4. The outdoors provides content for 
many fields—not only science but, for ex- 
ample, as the source of inspiration for lit- 
erature, poetry, and philosophy. 


Role of the School in Outdoor Education 


1. The community school, the the edu- 
cation-centered community, is the most ef- 
feetive starting point for outdoor eduea- 
tion. 

2. The school is the only institution 
which can substitute for the things that 
modern living has taken away from youth. 
It is time we stopped blaming parents, for 
there is no evidence that parental love has 
expired. There are few of us who could be 
good parents under the circumstances in 
which many people live. 

3. If the schools become a major youth 
agency, as they should, there will be new 
ideas in building and planning. 


eases to the First National Conherence on Outdoor Education, held May 8-10, 
Washington, D. C., to evaluate the rapidly developing programs in this vital field. 


4. The organization of the school should 
facilitate the use of community resources 
for effective learning. This implies ¢o- 
ordination among teachers in the different 
subject fields. 


Contributions of Outdoor Education 

1. To science. Outdoor experiences can 
provide basic beginnings, satisfy the curi- 
osity, and constitute a framework for this 
field. 

2. To conservation. There are abundant 
possibilities for teaching the wise use of 
human and natural resources. 

3. To fitness. Outdoor edueation pro- 
vides significant opportunities for physical, 
emotional, and spiritual fitness. 

4. To education for leisure. Skills for 
the intelligent use of time for leisure are 
important outcomes. 

5. To adult education. There is great 
interest among adults and families in out- 
door pursuits, to which a continuing pro- 
gram of outdoor education can contribute, 
Creative living helps to prepare people for 
a changing world. 


Teamwork 

There is plenty of room for all organiza- 
tions, agencies, and industries in outdoor 
education. It will take combined efforts at 
local, state, and national levels to provide 
outdoor education experiences for all Amer- 
ican youth. 

The First National Conference 
was a milestone in outdoor educa- 
tion, for it set forth a common phi- 
losophy and identified the movement 
as a significant development in edu- 
cation. Its purpose, like others 
which have been sponsored by the 
AAHPER, was to stimulate and 
mobilize educational leadership to 
improve the curricular offerings of 
community systems of education, 
and the leadership preparation of 
colleges and universities. A unique 
role of this first conference was to 
give direction and impetus to the 
Outdoor Education Project as the 
program unfolds. * 
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SAFE- “PLAY EQUIPMENT 
proves well adapted to 


girls’ activities 


The lightness and resilience of Polyeth- 
ylene Safe-T-Play equipment is proving 
uniquely valuable for girls’ activities. 
The Safe-T-Bat, for example, helps 
materially to overcome natural inept- 
ness and to promote early coordination 
of hand and eye. The short flight of Fun 
Ball (whether thrown or batted) holds 
play to limited areas girls easily cover. 
Active, exciting games, ranging from 
simplified Softball to safe LaCrosse, are 
played without strenuous exertion. All 
age levels participate, from first grade 
through high school. 


| YOUR OWN BOWLING ALLEY 
_,IN ANY VACANT AREA 


In 5 minutes, in any unused corridor, 
lunch room, gym... or ona playground 
or even a sidewalk ... you can set up a 
regulation bowling game that is safe 
and noiseless yet fully skilled, with 
Bowlite the Polyethylene bowling game 
with full size ball and pins. 


BALL GAMES 


FIRST GRADE 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


INDOORS AND 
ALL CONFINED AREAS 


Scoop (shown in use above) and Safe-T-Bat (shown 
in use at left above) are full size equipment; the 
bat is 30 inches long for example. The special 
properties of Polyethylene make this equipment 
challenging to high school students of both sexes 
while being SAFE and suitable for children in the 
first grades. 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE TO COSOM INDUSTRIES 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD. 
Cc O Oo struts) INDUSTRIES, 16, MINN. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL CHANCES 


HE National Conference on So- 
va Changes and Implications 
for Physical Education and Sports 
Programs was held at Association 
Camp, Estes Park, Colorado, June 
22-28, 1958. The program was spon- 
sored jointly by the Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports of AAH- 
PER and the National Association 
for Physical Education of College 
Women, assisted by the Athletic In- 
stitute, and attracted 205 partici- 
pants from 34 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. The signifi- 
cance of the topic was indicated not 
only by widespread interest among 
individuals but by the fact that 16 
national organizations and 8 state 
departments of education sent dele- 
gates. 

The conference was highlighted by 
presentations of eight guest consul- 
tants drawn from fields other than 
physical education and recreation: 
John Anderson, specialist in growth 
and development, University of Min- 


Conference Planning Committee: above, |. to r., Rachel 
Bryant, Elsa Schneider, Dorothy Deach, Margaret Paulding, 
Dorothy Mohr, Josephine Fiske, Madge Phillips, Wallace 
Not shown, Catherine Foland. 
Presentations by experts and group discussions were planned. 


Wesley, Ruth Abernathy. 
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Estes Park, Colorado 


JANE A. MOTT 


Vice-President, Division for Girls and 
Women's Sports 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


nesota; Mrs. Rollin Brown, past 
president, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Margaret Clark, 
anthropologist, School of Public 
Health, University of California, 
Berkeley; Mildred Doster, M.D., 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado; 
Margaret Lantis, anthropologist, U.S. 
Public Health Service; Bernice M. 
Moore, specialist in mental hygiene, 
Hogg Foundation, Austin, Texas; 
Harry E. Moore, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Texas; and Mar- 
garet Thomas, director, Manpower 
Development Program, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


MATURE ACTION IMPERATIVE 

Mrs. Brown set the stage for the 
conference at the first general ses- 
sion of the conference by stating: 
‘*The events of the past few months 


Rollin Brown. 


have made it painfully clear to all 
Americans that no matter how much 
they may wish it, life will never 
again be as it was before the last 
great war. The issues that confront 
us today . make wise thinking 
and mature action imperative. Prob- 
ably our young readers of science 
fiction have a more realistic concept 
of the new era than any of us who 
are not nuclear physicists or elec- 
tronic engineers. The world is now 
expanding, not shrinking.’’ And, as 
Harry and Bernice Moore, husband 
and wife team, commented, man’s 
frontiers are not only geographical 
but intellectual and emotional. 

The importance of keeping abreast 
with current knowledge about the 
biological growth and learning proe- 
esses was apparent. Many implica- 
tions for physical education and ree- 
reation programs could be drawn 
from the facts presented by Dr. An- 
derson. The following comments il- 
lustrate the diversity of the infor- 


Consultants for the conference: |. to r., John Anderson, Mil- 
dred Doster, Bernice Moore, Margaret Clark, Margaret Lan- 
tis, Margaret Thomas, Harry Moore. 


Not in picture, Mrs. 


Sixteen national organizations and eight 


state departments of education sent delegates to Colo. 
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HEALT 


mation which was offered in this 
area: 

1. The child’s greatest need for activity 
is before the age of 12. 

2. At about 8 or 9 years of age a hu- 
man being has his broadest range of inter- 
ests and activities. Thereafter to adult 
level, the variety of interests decreases. 

3. There is a high positive correlation 
between competitive and co-operative tend- 
encies, 

4. The more complex the skill and the 
higher the performance level, the more 
need for practice to maintain the level. 

5. Some exposure to stress is essential 
in early life and certain stressful situa- 
tions are deliberately sought by the human 
organism, 

6. During a single day, a child is in 
about 150 different learning situations. 

7. In order to learn a skill, an individu- 
al must be permitted to commit his own 
errors. 

Social, economic, and technologi- 
cal changes in the environment in 
which our children grow have been 
particularly rapid since World War 
II. Of particular interest was Dr. 
Thomas’ statement that it is now 
predicted that every woman will 
work at some time during her life; 
the dependence of our economy on 
the working woman is unlikely to 
decrease. The United States has so 
small a margin between the produc- 
tivity needed and the productivity 
possible that, as the population con- 
tinues to grow and people demand 
an ever higher standard of living, 
the contribution of women wage earn- 
ers will remain essential. Women 
will work, and the problems of car- 
ing for youngsters will become more 
acute. Much of this burden will fall 
upon schools and youth serving 
agencies. For this reason, effective 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(OR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SPORTS PROGRAM 


June 22-28, 1958 


recruitment of good leadership is 
the most pressing problem faced by 
education today. In an effort to ex- 
tend the work of each teacher, better 
instructional use of the mass media 
of communication must be made. 

A recent social change with 
marked psychological implications is 
the widely publicized march to the 


suburbs. As the Moores pointed out, 


there are no definitions of behavior 
for teenagers in suburbia. Parents 
are young, children are young, and 
there are very few older brothers 
and sisters to set patterns of con- 
duct. Neither are there many grand- 
parents in suburbia. Living there 
permits little interaction among age 
groups and encourages conformity 
to peer standards. 


CONFORMITY AND MEDIOCRITY 
Much discussion centered around 
this question of conformity; the 
consensus was that the danger in the 
concept lies in the possibility of con- 
forming to mediocrity. Learning to 
adjust rather than to conform should 
be the real goal in this day and age. 
Group discussion emphasized the 
need for adjustive capacity for 
adults as well as for children, and 
particularly for adults who are deal- 
ing with children. Those who are 
still providing programs based on 
old textbook lists of age characteris- 
tics are failing to take cognizance 
of significant increases in the aver- 
age height and weight of American 
youth. Even more important, they 
are disregarding the current ‘‘early 
age of sophistication’’ so readily ob- 


servable among the younger genera- 
tion. 

In the presentations of Dr. Clark 
and Dr. Lantis and in several dis- 
cussion groups, attention was given 
to the role of play in society and to 
the kind of play which will meet 
present and future needs. Within 
the last century, Western Europe 
and America have developed an 
elaborate network of sports complexes 
involving amazingly large segments 
of the population. Only a very few 
new recreational activities, however, 
have been developed in the United 
States within the last 50 years, in- 
cluding jitterbugging, miniature 
golf, drag racing, and skin diving. 

According to Dr. Lantis, what 
America needs now is literally to get 
back onto its feet. ‘‘ Along with our 
six-lane highways, there should be 
built a one-lane path.’’ In the fu- 
ture, we may also need to emphasize 
(Continued on page 63) 


The 205 participants enjoyed outdoor 
picnic meals in Colorado mountains. 
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Products, Not Words 


L. D. HASKEW 


University of Texas 


NE of the painful consequences 
of educating citizens to the 


point at which they become both in- 
telligent and observant is that some 
of them begin to ask questions. Many 
of the questions they ask can be an- 
swered or side-stepped, with words. 
Of late, however, we are running 
across more and more of these citi- 
zens who are asking to be shown 
with products, rather than satiated 
with educational clichés. 

Every curriculum field is attract- 
ing its share of such pragmatic ques- 
tioners. Physical education and 
health education are not escaping. 
And the lay citizens are being joined 
by an increasing number of profes- 
sional educators who would like to 
be shown what physical education 
and health education are doing, who 
are no longer content with high- 
sounding statements of objectives or 
idealistic claims about what could re- 
sult from having these particular 
subjects in the curriculum. 

To be specific, these laymen and 
educators are asking what is it that 
boys and girls who have had three 
years of required physical education 
in high school can do which cannot 
be done by their contemporaries who 
have had no similar ‘‘opportunity.”’ 
In what ways are the youngsters who 
have had courses in health education 
different from the youngsters who 
have not had such courses? Grant- 
ing that physical education offers a 
wonderful opportunity for students 
to learn how to get along with each 
other, to be tolerant, to be good 
sports, and many other splendid 
things, are we to justify the inclu- 
sion of this subject in our curricu- 
lum purely on such bases? If so, 
where is the proof that it accom- 
plishes these ends? If not, what oth- 
er results can be shown which war- 
rant the investment in money, per- 
sonnel, and physical plant which we 
are called upon to make. 

It is hard to deal with such naive 
pragmatists. When we talk to them 
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out of books, quoting authorities, 
they seem to remain unimpressed. 
When we argue that physical educa- 
tion and health education must be 
good because practically every school 
has these programs, they still remain 
skeptical. These folks actually think 
that a junior high school boy ought 
to be able to play softball better 
after two months of ‘‘instruction’’ 
in it in his physical education class 
than he could play before. 

Now the relatively favored place 
occupied by physical education and 
health education in the school cur- 
riculum today is due in part at least 
to the fact that some of us profes- 
sional school administrators went far 
out on a limb and sold to boards of 
trustees, to taxpayers, and even to 
other members of school faculties the 
claims and the arguments advanced 
by physical educators. In that proc- 
ess, many of us sold ourselves so 
thoroughly on what physical educa- 
tion and health education had to 
offer that we find ourselves wanting 
again to take up the cudgels when 
we hear our pet being attacked and 
questioned. What worries us is that 
it is so hard to put our hands upon 
cudgels, namely, products. In this 
battle we do not need more words; 
what we do need are products that 
ean prove the values of physical 
education and health education. 

This particular challenge is not 
one which can be met by new courses 
cf study. New requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers and more hours 
piled into undergraduate teacher 
preparation programs hold out little 
hope for checkmating this particular 
criticism. More and better gymnasi- 
ums, larger playing fields, smaller 
class sizes, and other such features 
might conceivably help somewhat, 
but requests for such things smack 
strongly of alibis in this particular 
situation. The challenge, however, 
can be met and met conclusively 
through one thing—genuine, excel- 
lent teaching. 

Muscular co-ordination, for exam- 
ple, is not a phase; it is a physical 


phenomenon. If it exists, it exists 
in a person. If a person does not 
have sufficient muscular coordina- 
tion, he should be able to develop it, 
and he should find it possible to de- 
velop it more efficiently as a result 
of good teaching than as the result 
of being let alone. Is it too strong to 
turn the reasoning around and pro- 
pose that if the result of what is 
called teaching is not more muscular 
co-ordination, then perhaps good 
teaching has not occurred? Such a 
contention would constitute a stern 
doctrine, but would sternness make 
the doctrine false? 

In other words, two crucial ques- 
tions face those people who are pro- 
fessionally engaged in physical edu- 
cation and health education. These 
two questions have nothing to do 
with the desirability of high physi- 
eal sufficiency and vital health for 
every young person. We can no 
longer justify physical education 
and health education, or any other 
element of the school curriculum, by 
demonstrating that a need exists in 
the area which those subjects pur- 
port to serve. The people are get- 
ting too smart to buy that argument 
much longer. The questions are, 
first, can physical stamina, physical 
prowess, and healthful living be 
taught, are we teaching them? We 
reiterate, the only answer to those 
questions lies in excellent teaching 
which accomplishes results, that is, 
produces products which can be 
measured. 

I ean think of nothing finer that 
could happen to physical education 
and health education than to have a 
great rebirth of interest in sheer ex- 
cellence in teaching. Implicit in this 
statement is the conviction that the 
present level of teaching in these 
fields is neither as excellent nor as 
vigorous as it could be. That convie- 
tion may be wrong, based upon en- 
tirely too narrow a sampling of 
physical education and health edu- 
cation classes in action, and if the 
conviction can be proved to be false, 
I shall be delighted. ‘The proof is 
simple. Merely show it in prod- 
ucts. * 

This article appeared in the May, 
1955, issue of the News Bulletin of 
the Texas Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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LASTS LONGER 
ACTUALLY COSTS LESS. 


Each of the two halves of this hardwood 
sample was scratched with the same silver 
dollar, with the same force and pressure. 
Note TROPHY’S spectacular superiority! 
Trophy rates highest in abrasion index of 
any gym finish tested. 


This is just ove of the reasons why every 
major tournament floor and more than 15,000 
of the nation’s top-ranking gymnasiums and 
arenas are Hillyard-finished. 


Hillyard TROPHY “Finish for Champions”, 
the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no- 
glare, non-skid finish, is equally the favorite 
of coaches, players and spectators! 


With a certified Abrasion Index (Toughness 
Rating )—highest of any gym finish tested— 
TROPHY much more than meets the require- 
ments of Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. speci- 
fications. 


Beautiful Charlotte Coliseum, 
Charlotte, N. Carolina. 
A. G. Odell, Jr. & Assoc., 
Architects 


Upper Panel—Trophy’s 
tough film of protec- 
tion came through this 

test unbroken and un- ) 
blemished! 


Lower Panel — ordinary 
finish came off in 
f ugly scratches, leaving 
the wood unprotected 
against moisture, dirt, 
stains. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


P-4 


Remember, the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” can give you expert 
help on ypur floor care problems. 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please send me full information on how easily 1 can have 
a “Tournament-class’” TROPHY floor—and how this fine 
finish will simplify maintenance. 


‘*'On Your Staff, 
Not Your Payroll 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


US.A. Institution 
Passaic, N. J. Address. 
San Jose, Calif. City State 


{ 
Name. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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recreation that entertains more people 
in less space... 


4 Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
s young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
ae . smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 


and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
Outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


4498) West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Values and Health 


How the health education curriculum can best meet today’s dominant 
health problems in terms of the changing culture and its impact on 
the individual. A shift toward patterns and conceptual frameworks. 


OCIAL SCIENTISTS _ have 
S called attention to what they 
sometimes term ‘‘the social crisis’’ 
or the ‘‘loss of social cement’’ in 
common allegiances and_ values 
necessary to hold any society to- 
gether. Indeed, the core of values 
which bind and unify us as a people 
seems to have shrunk considerably. 
The old verities of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac no longer represent clear 
virtues or even reasonable guides to 
conduct in modern affairs. Many 
studies of honesty clearly disclose a 
common distinction in an individ- 
ual’s perception of his role toward 
corporations as opposed to his role 
toward individuals in a direct per- 
son-to-person relationship. 

The values of the family, neigh- 
borhood, and the community do not 
have their force of former years. 
This is not only because our mobile, 
hyperstimulated society has tended 
te disintegrate these social groups, 
but also because (and this may be 
equally important) the traditional 
values of families, neighborhoods, 
and communities have quite simply 
been incapable of encompassing the 
kinds of impersonal, secondary rela- 
tionships that to a large extent 
typify modern society. In short, 
there has been a loss of family, 
neighborhood, and community iden- 
tifications, and these have been re- 
placed with impersonal, secondary 
relationships. What health educa- 
tion might have done in a more 
stable society is rather different 
from what health education may do 
today as modern youngsters must 
contend with the cross currents of 


Dr. Burnett is professor of science edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois. This 
article is a condensation of his address at 
the Kansas City AAHPER convention. 
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changing and often conflicting ideals 
and goals. 

There has developed, as a substi- 
tute for the value systems of the 
stable family, neighborhood, and 
community a widespread and some- 
what pathetic individual search for 
something to identify with and be- 
lieve in. The result has been that 
other groups—the company, the 
union, suburbia, and so forth—have 
taken on the former security sym- 
bolization of family, neighborhood, 
and community. The psychological 
need for security and group identifi- 
cation is being met through or- 


ganizational affiliation. 


CONFORMITY AND INDEPENDENCE 

Organization man is, unfortunate- 
ly, no myth. The Protestant ethic, 
formerly nurtured by the home and 
community, has been replaced by a 
more crass and conformity-ridden 
allegiance to the values of the im- 
personal organization. And _ these 
values have little of the esthetic, the 
spiritual, the independent, or the 
noble for the individual to imbibe. 
They are destructive of the patterns 
of thought and living that contribute 
to mental and physical health. But 
above all, they leave—except at the 
most superficial level—even less 
room for the nonconformist than did 
the mores of the former family and 
community groups. 

Although even the economic bue- 
caneers of yesterday were quite ca- 
pable of operating within the Prot- 
estant ethic with no notable evi- 
dence of schizoid tendencies, what 
they lived by emphasized, at least, 
independence of spirit and thought. 
That independence may have been 
quite rugged but it was also quite 
real. It is that personal identity and 
scope for independently reached 
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values which is too generally missing 
in modern times. And to say that 
we have moved from the sacred (1 
use the term in its specialized soci- 
ological sense) to a secular society 
does not, to me, seem valid. 

Rather, I think that conformity is 
at least as entrenched in America 
today as it has ever been. The 
farmer, the businessman, the profes- 
sional man, the everyman of yester- 
year really held that ‘‘what I do is 
niy own business and none of yours’’ 
te a high degree. Of course he con- 
formed—but the very pattern of 
that conformity included at least 
lip service to the value of independ- 
ence of mind and action. 

The lockstep of organization life 
today is more restrictive. I except, 
of course, certain free-lancing pro- 
fessional groups, but even these tend 
to be far more strait-jacketed than 
they were a few generations ago. 
And the most notable exceptions— 
to which I shall return later—are 
the child and the youth. Lessened 
valuative pressures of family, com- 
munity, and even church have made 
independence of thought more likely 
for them. And the adult patterns of 
organization life have affected them 
little at this stage in their lives. 
Thus, they are in a kind of valuative 
vacuum, and they seek help. They 
are getting but little from any 
source, however, and hence are ex- 
tremely susceptible to the organiza- 
tion pressures of later life. The 
truth of the matter of independence 
versus identification is that the psy- 
chological need to be a member of 
a group is neither less nor more 
than ever in modern society. 

What has all this to do with 
health education? Just this. We can 
affect health behaviors as distinct 
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from health verbalizations to the ex- 
tent that we affect the value patterns 
of youth. Now in doing this we must 
work within the framework of 
values of the groups from which the 
individuals we wish to reach secure 
their patterns of accepted belief. 
And although these group value pat- 
terns tend to be transient and even 
superficial among young people, 
their hold on individuals is strong. 


While we are working through 
groups we must also be at the more 
fundamental job of helping individ- 
uals develop their own value systems 
with independence of thought and 
with inereasing perspective. The 
fortunate fact is that youth groups 
are quite subject to persuasion that 
independence of thought and belief 
is desirable. In other words, we must 
work through the group toward the 
furtherance of the individual at the 
expense of too slavish group identi- 
fication. To work through the group 
is doubtless required for any notable 
success in reaching the individual. 
But to work through the individual 
is demanded of us by the nature of 
health needs today. 


TODAY’S DOMINANT HEALTH NEEDS 


The health needs that were domi- 
nant when present patterns and em- 
phases in health instruction were be- 
ing developed reflected conditions 
that are much less evident today. It 
is of course still desirable to analyze 
proper diets, personal hygiene, dis- 
ease transmission and so forth, but 
the emphasis on health education to- 
day must shift if it is to reflect the 
shifts in modern technologies and 
health needs. This is all rather ob- 
vious, yet health education programs 
sometimes continue to present ideas 
based on nineteenth-century tech- 
nologies and needs. Such programs 
lead to boredom and a surfeit of 
inert and inapplicable knowledge. 

What are the dominant health 
needs of today? I shall mention but 
three. The diet and nutrition prob- 
lem is less that of a balanced diet 
in these days of mass food process- 
ing and distribution and much more 
a problem in terms of such specific 
conditions as obesity. Doubly dif- 
ficult for the health educator to 
handle because it is rarely a problem 


to youngsters, obesity later looms 
importantly as a contributing factor 
in our major national killer, heart 
disease. 

Degenerative diseases, the major 
eause of death today, are precisely 
the diseases to which public health 
has little direct relevance and 
modern medical technology almost 
as little. ‘‘Break-throughs’’ in 
medical science will occur, but at 
the present time the degenerative 
diseases represent conditions which 
can be materially helped, if at all, 
through individual regimens of 
healthful living. Here, then, is a 
clear area of present responsibility 
to the health educator. 

Mental health is another clear and 
dominant health need. It has always 
been, of course, but the condition of 
our mental health today is seen not 
only in the siatistics of our institu- 
tions for the mentally ill, but also 
in the data on broken homes and 
divorces, juvenile delinquency, and 
the populations of eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. The job of maintaining 
good mental health remains peculiar- 
ly in the province of the health 
educator except, of course, as the 
social scientist can more directly im- 
prove the social conditions which 
breed bad mental health. 

There are other needs of course. 
And by emphasizing certain ones I 
do not imply the lack of importance 
of the others. But the question we 
must face is how the health educa- 
tion curriculum can best approach 
the meeting of these needs in terms 
of the changing culture and its im- 
pact on the individual. 


VALUE IDENTIFICATION LOST 

In the first place, the changes in 
our society, particularly those which 
have resulted in loss of personal 
identification with values of the 
family, neighborhood, and commun- 
ity, have accentuated certain health 
problems and have had no small 
part to play in making them the 
major problems they are today. Our 
present control over communicable 
diseases has increased longevity to 
the point that degenerative diseases 
are more prominent than ever be- 
fore. In addition, the psychological 
whips of keeping up with the pro- 
fessional and occupational Joneses 


play no small part in aggravating 
the situation, and they are primary 
factors in the mental health picture, 

The whips today are organization- 
ally determined expectations that 
each member be a good and respon- 
sible member of the groups from 
which he derives his ego satisfaction. 
They are also the old drives to ad- 
vance and excel. But they result, too 
commonly today, in a compulsive 
drive that is insatiable, because the 
xpectations and demands of the im- 
personal, secondary groups are 
equally insatiable. There is no top 
to the psychological ladder or, if 
there is, the rungs are so numerous 
and so slippery that an almost 
frenetic struggle must be engaged 
in to keep climbing and to keep 
from slipping back. 


PRESENT GOALS DEGRADE HEALTH 

The lack is in the individual, but 
this only reflects a major lack in 
modern American society. The in- 
dividual values what his in-groups 
value. And the in-groups today are 
generally occupational or occupa- 
tion-related groups which place a 
high premium on materialistic and 
competitive goals. Too little moder- 
ated by the family and the com- 
munity (the latter often reflecting 
the same goals), these emphases 
tend to trap the individual in all 
but his sleeping hours. And, to re- 
peat, these goals and values tend to 
degrade the health of the individual. 
Overeating, overdrinking, and eve- 
nings and weekends of frenzied ac- 
tivity are ancient physical excesses. 
But where they once usually con- 
noted exuberance, today they are in- 
duced too often by feelings of in- 
security, jealousy, frustration, and a 
sense of psychological loss which 
marks a spiritual void. Stimulants 
and tranquilizers are used in at- 
tempts to balance things out but the 
void is too deep. 

What is to be done? The answer 
is implied in saying of the stu- 
dent, ‘‘Is it not illogical to try to 
determine his behavior for him?” 
The only sound answer lies in the 
reply, ‘‘We are challenged to help 
him create for himself a values 
system and a sense of purpose 
which will undergird his own deci- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SOCCER 


Rapidly increasing in popularity, 
soccer now needs well-trained coaches 
to gain its rightful spot in the 

sports picture of the United States 


HE GAME of soccer probably 
ang its greatest heights this 
past June in Stockholm, Sweden. It 
was here that the finals of a fifty- 
three nation tournament culminated 
in a win for Brazil by a 5-2 score 
over the host country, Sweden. Six- 
teen nations had won area elimina- 
tions and the right to go to Sweden 
for the final: play-offs. Mexico had 
soundly trounced the United States 
to reach this select group of Stock- 
holm-bound finalists. 

It seems strange that a sports-lov- 
ing nation like the United States 
cannot compete on even terms in 
this, ‘‘the world’s most popular 
game.’’ What are the obstacles pre- 
venting us from attaining the degree 
of skill necessary to allow us to com- 
pete on a par with Brazil, Sweden, 
Germany, France, England, Russia, 
and the other leading soccer powers? 

Countless reasons have been ad- 
vanced as excuses for our inade- 
quate showings in soccer. Those 
heard most often are: 

(1) Lack of competent coaches on the 
junior and senior high school level; (2) 
Our better athletes select sports that are 
more highly organized, have more to of- 
fer in the way of a future, receive better 
publicity, ete.; (3) There is a general 
feeling in the U. S. that soecer is a game 
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for “foreigners,” that it lacks body-con- 
tact and is, therefore, not appealing to 
us; (4) It is too difficult for us to make 
the adjustment of controlling a ball with 
our feet when we use our arms and 
hands in most of our favorite sports; 
and (5) Very few areas provide soccer 
competition for the high school and col- 
lege graduate. 


These all seem to be logical rea- 


‘sons for our position at the bottom 


of the soccer ladder. They are by no 
means insurmountable obstacles to 
our future in this kicking game, 
however, because progress is being 
made, as is evident from these facts: 


(1) There is an organization of over 
300 high school and college coaches, 
which is doing wonders in promoting the 
game via clinics, visual aids, a journal 
wherein ideas are exchanged, and other 
such activities; (2) Colleges that are 
preparing physical education majors are 
placing more emphasis on soccer; (3) 
During the past ten years, soccer has 
spread into new areas (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, the South, and 
the Midwest); (4) Our Armed Forces 
have sponsored a tremendous promo- 
tional project at our many foreign bases, 
particularly in Germany, and as a re- 
sult, thousands of G.I.’s return to this 
country with a new respect for the game 
and a sincere desire to continue playing ; 
(5) The recent emphasis on physical fit- 
ness has resulted in a general surge 
toward sports that can best accomplish 
this objective, and the fact that soccer 


is a running game 
places it near the top 
in our drive for fit- 
ness. 


Perhaps our 
weakest link in the 
promotion of soc- 
cer lies with the 
lack of publicity it 
receives. There are 
points to be con- 
sidered on both 
sides of this problem. The sports 
editor will tell you that he gives 
space according to interest—a state- 
ment that, at first, seems fair enough. 

If you listen to a soccer enthusiast, 
however, he will say that the sports 
reporter should help promote inter- 
est in all sports. An example comes 
to mind of the last Olympics and the 
phrase our reporters made popular, 
fringe sports. It seems that any 
sport wherein we fared poorly was 
referred to as a ‘‘fringe sport,’’ and 
98 percent of the publicity was giv- 
en to the several sports in which we 
excelled. Many writers have advo- 
cated that we drop the sports in 
which we do so poorly. Is this the 
attitude that a great country such as 
the United States should assume? 
Recent reports indicate that Russia 
is doubling efforts to improve her 
fringe sports, such as basketball, 
swimming, and tennis. 

It may be that the majority of our 
sports writers are unable to promote 
soccer because of their limited 
knowledge of the game. There seems 
to be no immediate solution to the 
publicity problem, and it remains 
for the patient coach to continue to 
provide material, always to accept 
opportunities to sell his sport, and 
to train his team to play an enter- 
taining brand of soccer. 

A few years ago, soccer interest 
was centered in a few areas such as 
St. Louis, Chicago, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Most of the partici- 
pants were foreign-born. This is no 
longer true, because adequate coach- 
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ing is reaching out to hundreds of 
new localities. A superior brand of 
play is in evidence, forcing the kick- 
and-run game into the background. 

This is paying off in the soccer be- 
ing exhibited now in our colleges. 
No longer do we find that a handful 
of colleges, such as Penn State, 
Springfield, Navy, Brockport, West 
Chester, C.C.NY., or any of the Ivy 
League, dominate the soccer picture. 
Today there are 50 colleges playing 
a good control game and capable of 
winning the national championship. 

In recent years there has been 
also a tremendous increase in the 
number of secondary schools playing 
soccer. They have discovered that it 
is one of the most economical sports 
to sponsor, that it is a great condi- 
tioner, calling for teamwork and a 
high degree of individual skill. 


EDUCATED SPECTATORS NEEDED 


The spectator is essential to the 
popularity of any sport. There is a 
certain amount of ego in everyone 
and a player always extends himself 
with an audience. A neutral observ- 
er attending a soccer match in Eng- 
land, Germany, or any of the more 
than 50 countries where the sport is 
the favorite, will discover that each 
spectator follows the progress of the 
ball intently every minute of the 
game. It is not unusual in any of 
these countries for crowds ranging 
from 50 to 100 thousand, to become 
so engrossed in the game’s progress 
that rain has little or no effect on 
them. Many stadiums are construct- 
ed with standing room provided on 
the curves, where thousands of peo- 
ple will press together and react as 
one to the changing tide of the game. 

The very nature of soccer does not 
allow the spectator to take time out 
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to carry on a conversation with 
someone close by or for a female to 
study the hat of a neighbor. In Ger- 
many, one discovers that the whole 
stadium anticipates a threat and 
rises in unison to shout the German 
equivalent of ‘‘attack.’’ The United 
States will never reach this stage of 
interest or enthusiasm until the spec- 
tator becomes educated to the point 
where he will appreciate the skill 
involved. This means that our 
coaches and players must accept the 
challenge and provide a brand of 
play that will cause the spectator to 
admire it. 

We have several types of coaches 
working with soccer in our schools 
today. There is the individual who 
has been directed by a superior to 
take over the squad. This coach can 
react to the challenge in a variety 
of ways. He can influence his boys 
so that they are indifferent to the 
game or, by his enthusiasm, he can 
make them love it. He can study the 
coaching techniques by attending 
clinics, make use of available visual 
aids, take his team to observe good 
soecer being played, insist on mas- 
tery of fundamentals, and field a 
team in excellent condition. The 
coach who has-never played will be 
handicapped in teaching the finer 
techniques of the fundamentals and 
methods of offensive and defensive 
teamplay, but through keen observa- 
tion and a few years’ experience, he 
can become a competent coach. 

Unfortunately, we have a repre- 
sentation of coaches who lack a real 
soccer background and base their 
style on aggressiveness alone, with 
the single thought of intimidating 
the opposition. This brand of play 
results in a kick-and-run game that 
will never bring out the spectators 


Soccer has much 
to offer both the 
spectators and 

the players. It 
will continue to 
grow if it is given 
a sensible job 

of salesmanship. 


because it demonstrates nothing but 
a constant exchange of ball posses- 
sion with no exhibition of a planned 
objective. 

The ultimate in coaching is the 
person who has had the advantage 
of having been a player himself, who 
has been trained in the field of 
physical education, who has the per- 
sonality traits necessary to inspire 
the lads he is coaching. It is this 
coach who can be instrumental in 
placing soccer in its rightful spot in 
the total sports picture in this coun- 
try today. 


CONTINUITY OF PLAY A GOAL 

The objective of any conscientious 
coach is to build up continuity of 
play. This means that the ball will 
be controlled from a defensive re- 
covery until the offense makes a scor- 
ing effort. This style is contingent 
on many points. The fundamentals 
of kicking, passing, trapping, head- 
ing, tackling, and dribbling must be 
mastered, and this cannot be done in 
one season. The eleven players must 
be molded into a team with an un- 
derstanding of their defensive re- 
sponsibilities as well as their offen- 
sive patterns. 

No ball should ever be passed 
without an effort to pinpoint its di- 
rection to a teammate. The three 
nearest teammates should always be 
moving into position for a pass from 
the player with the ball. Soccer is a 
game of pass-and-cut, with the ball 
remaining on the carpet. Any coach 
should be capable of developing a 
better than average defensive team. 
The real problem lies in mounting 
an offense to teach forwards to break 
loose at the exact time for a lead 
pass without becoming offside, For- 
wards must be convineed that first- 
timing shots at the goal will pay off, 
that setting up the ball results in the 
bit of daylight being quickly closed 
off as the defensive player recovers 
and makes his tackle. 

Every coach should have a plan 
prepared long before the season gets 
under way. The first objective is 
conditioning — and it can be con- 
veniently tied in with the teaching 
of fundamentals. The experienced 
eoach will candy-coat the sometimes 
boring fundamental phase by devel- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Classroom Teacher 
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S OCIO-WELFARE, utilitarian 
characteristics mark both edu- 
cation and recreation, and the quali- 
fications for most recreation posi- 
tions are not unlike the education, 
specific training, and experiences 
demanded of teachers. Logically 
many teachers are employed in com- 
munity and school-sponsored recrea- 
tion programs, especially during 
school vacation periods. To under- 
stand the value of the teacher with- 
in the context of recreation is to 
ascertain additional ways of im- 
proving programs. 

The teacher generally has status 
and acceptance in the community, 
and this prestige can engender con- 
fidence in the recreation leadership 
role. A specific outcome is that oth- 
er recreation workers, like volun- 
teers and teen-age assistants, take 
pride in and benefit from their asso- 
ciation with educators. 

One asset in recreation leadership 
is the ability to judge time, space, 
and equipment in relationship to 
variable numbers and different ages 
of participants in a variety of recre- 
ation settings. The teacher is well 
versed in visualizing numbers of 
pupils, prudent use of space, and 
time allotment. 

The diversity of skills possessed 
by teachers for leisure-time pro- 
grams is revealed in subject areas: 
rhythms, sports, dance, music, man- 
ual arts, ceramics, graphic arts, 
journalism, and dramatics. Teachers 
of academic subjects on various lev- 
els also possess backgrounds of gen- 
eral skill which are applicable to 
community organization work and 
committee work with youth. Indeed, 
advocates of the educational conti- 
nuity concept believe that the effec- 
tiveness of general classroom teach- 
ers may be best achieved through 
roles such as that of recreation 
worker, through which the learning 
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and Recreation 


situation is transferred from school 
to community setting. 

An aim of the school has been the 
transmission of important aspects of 
culture and the humanities into each 
person’s life experiences. As Jac- 
ques Barzun writes in Teacher in 
America, more than any other coun- 
try, America needs a dissemination 
of intelligence by distributing our 
wealth of educators ‘‘to serve the 
public to create the fertilized soul 
in which the finest blooms can 
grow.’’ To attain this goal, teachers 
must participate in functions other 
than those of the classroom. 

A shibboleth among some admin- 
istrators is the danger that the 
teacher may bring the milieu of the 
classroom, its purported autocracy 
and disciplinarian methodology, to 
the permissive, laissez faire ap- 
proach of recreation, thus impairing 
and even crushing the carefree spirit 
of leisure. This theory should be 
dispelled, for recreation and eduea- 
tion share many of the same objec- 
tives. Teachers today are cognizant 
of the psychological processes of 
leadership and proficient in demo- 
cratic techniques. They can readily 
transfer these to activities outside 
the classroom. 

Teachers are needed in summer 
recreation, which is invariably a 
youth program heavily attended by 
6- to 12-year olds. Many skills are 
readily acquired at these ages. Or- 
ganization of the summer program 
requires supervisory and leadership 
roles which can be adroitly assumed 
by teachers, since the emphasis is on 
the teaching or practicing of skills 
rather than the utilization which 
oceurs later in life. 

In allocating program responsi- 
bilities, teachers’ recreation duties 


must be accepted as a part-time ef- 
fort, and these duties should be as- 
signed without endangering the 
full-time position of teaching. The 
inherent creativity of the teacher 
should also be taken into account; 
cepportunities should be arranged for 
contribution and participation dur- 
ing staff meetings or group disecus- 
sions. 

Solving the problems of part-time 
workers is a perennial headache. 
Orientation, in-service training, and 
supervision are regular steps neces- 
sary to help the part-time worker in 
his duties. In addition, it would be 
advantageous to have a graduated 
pay scale and opportunities for ad- 
vancement for teachers doing recre- 
ation work. The administrator must 
also recognize the need for teachers 
to be given chances for absence from 
the recreation program during a 
yearly or seasonal interval without 
penalty in order to pursue graduate 
study or to have a respite from the 
pressure of year-round youth work. 

Another problem in connection 
with hiring teachers for recreation 
is the tendency to skip over class- 
room teachers in favor of physical 
education personnel. Recently a 
school district’s citizen committee 
rebelled against this practice and the 
general sports program as well, by 
planning a Saturday morning ‘‘eul- 
tural-recreation-arts’’ program. This 
narrowly conceived, unbalanced pro- 
gram was ultimately revised to 
avoid failure, but the situation did 
emphasize to the professional on- 
looker the importance of bridging 
school and community thinking and 
the necessity for boldly utilizing 
teachers of varying skills and con- 
tributions. 

Economically, teachers have been 
forced to seek part-time employ- 
ment. This work should be on a cre- 
ative level, and the recreation pro- 
gram affords one such opportunity. 
To ensure better programs, teachers 
can be given key recreation capaci- 
ties and receive consideration in ac- 
cordance with their particular train- 
ing and unique outlook. * 


The teacher has bountiful resources to supply the 
ideas and leadership our recreation programs need. 
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A youngster receives instruction from 
Milton Raymer, author of this article. 


OWLING among youngsters is 

making rapid strides as a physi- 
eal and recreational activity, as is 
evidenced by the 200,000 youngsters 
who participated in the American 
Junior Bowling Congress program 
the past season. And there.are good 
reasons for the tremendous increase 
in interest in the game. 

Our nation’s teachers and recrea- 
tion workers are aware that bowling 
now offers one of the finest environ- 
ments and best conditions possible 
for recreational activity. Some of 
the other reasons for the bowling 
boom stem from the recognition by 
these teachers that: 


1. Bowling is fun. 

2. Bowling offers a distinct chal- 
lenge to the individual. 

3. Every youngster, regardless of 
size or physical ability, can partici- 
pate. 

4. Equal competition is guaran- 
teed all who participate because of 
the handicap system, yet those who 
excel are still recognized. 

5. Bowling teaches co-ordination, 
team play, honesty, and responsibil- 
ity. 

6. Bowling aids in student ad- 
justment. 

7. Bowling’s ‘‘carry-over’’ poten- 
tial is outstanding among all activi- 
ties. It is one of the sports enjoyed 
for a lifetime. 
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Begin Bowling Fun 


Help youngsters learn to bowl— 


it’s a sport they can enjoy a Itfetime. 


Here are the specific steps for 
setting up an intramural bowling program. 


8. Instruction techniques can be 
quickly learned, and fundamental 
skills are developed rapidly. 

9. Bowling may be offered as a 
boys’, girls’, or coeducation activity. 

10. Bowling allows local control 
as to length of season, number of 
members per team, number of games 
bowled per session, and league opera- 
tional rules. 

All indications point to an ever- 
increasing popularity for bowling. 
Hundreds of new modern lanes are 
being constructed. Engineers and 
researchers in the industry are de- 
veloping new equipment that fea- 
tures pinsetting machines, light- 
weight full-sized balls, and plastic 
coated pins. The location and avail- 
ability of these modern recreation 
facilities, along with the co-opera- 
tive attitude of the industry, now 
allow almost every school to add 
bowling to its program. 


AJBC RULES 

The American Junior Bowling 
Congress was formed to assist schools 
in providing instruction in bowling 
and to promote ideal conditions for 
those boys and girls participating in 
bowling activities. One of its fune- 
tions is to see that specific rules on 
environment, supervision, and re- 
duced rates are observed for young- 
sters bowling under the AJBC pro- 
gram. Most important of these rules 
are: 

1. No alcoholic beverages may be 
sold in the same room as the bowling 


lanes while a junior league is bowl- 
ing. 

2. Any pinball machines in the 
same room as the bowling lanes must 
be disconnected during the time the 
league is bowling. 

3. Members of the AJBC are 
asked to refrain from smoking dur- 
ing their league bowling. | 

4. All leagues must be under the 
supervision of an adult. 

5. The proprietor must give a re- 
duced rate for league play. 


AJBC SERVICES 

As part of its program to give all 
youngsters an opportunity to learn 
and enjoy bowling, the Junior Con- 
gress provides the following services: 


1. All printed materials necessary 
for the organization of leagues and 
the keeping of records are furnished 
(these include playing schedule, 
handicap manual, secretary’s ha»?- 
book, weekly standing sheets, teach 
and individual record sheets). 

2. A monthly magazine, Prep Pin 
Patter, is mailed to all coaches and 
team captains. It informs them of 
the activities of the AJBC and the 
junior leagues of the country. 

3. A nationwide mailographic sin- 
gles, doubles, and imixed doubles 
handicap tournament is operated 
during the Christmas holidays (62,- 
000 participated in the 1957 tourna- 
ment). 

4. A nationwide mailographie 
team handicap tournament is spon- 
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MILTON RAYMER 


American Junior Bowling Congress 


THE AMERICAN JUNIOR BOWLING CONGRESS 


The AJBC is dedicated to giving all youngsters an opportunity to 
learn the skills of bowling and to participate in organized junior bowl- 
ing programs. A primary purpose of the organization is to see that 
rules on environment and supervision are observed, so that all boys 
and girls may participate under ideal conditions. 

Founder of the Junior Congress is Milton Raymer, a former Chicago 
school teacher, who began a bowling program as an intramural activity 
at the Tilden High School. The immediate success of that single school 
program soon led to a citywide program in Chicago attracting more 
than 8000 boys and girls. At the conclusion of World War II, the 
National Bowling Council, representing every adult bowling organiza- 
tion, together with the bowling proprietors and the bowling equipment 
manufacturers, gave financial support to the present American Junior 
Bowling Congress. Mr. Raymer now serves as executive secretary of 
the AJBC, which has its office at 1913 West 103rd Street, Chicago 43, 
Illinois. Contact AJBC for assistance in organization or operation. 


sored on the last Saturday of March 
(7052 teams participated in last 
year’s tournament). 

5. Awards for high games, high 
series, triplicate scores, and split 
conversions are provided to all those 
qualifying. 

6. League awards in the form of 
chevrons, trophies, and medals for 
league champions, bowler of the year 
awards, achievement awards, and 
last place champions awards are pro- 
vided to each league. 

7. Sound motion pictures, slide 
films, instruction manuals, and bowl- 
ing literature of all kinds are pro- 
vided to those making a request for 
them. 

8. A new publication entitled The 
Teaching of Classroom Bowling, 
covering 18 units, has just been re- 
leased and is now available for dis- 
tribution. 


SUGGESTED STEPS FOR STARTING 
BOWLING PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 
For those interested in establish- 
ing bowling as part of an intramural 
program, here are suggested steps 
that have proved extremely success- 
ful in hundreds of communities: 


1. Schedule a visual aids session, 
during physical education period 
(or other convenient time). ‘‘ Young 
America Bowls,’’ a 25 minute, 16mm 
black and white, sound film, is avail- 
able on a free rental basis from 
AJBC. It shows teaching procedures 
for bowling and points out the fun 
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available to youngsters in junior 
bowling leagues. 

2. At the conclusion of the film 
showing, all youngsters interested in 
attending and participating in a 
Free Bowling Clinic should be regis- 
tered. This registration is important 
in order to determine the number of 


‘ youngsters to be instructed. The 


Free Bowling Clinic can effectively 
handle only five youngsters per lane. 
Several clinics may be necessary in 
order to service all the registrants. 

3. Organize, schedule, and con- 
duct the Free Bowling Clinics. Ap- 
proximately one hour and 45 min- 
utes are required for each clinic. The 
local bowling establishment is made 
available free of charge for this 
period of time. Bowling shoes and 
balls are also provided free by the 
proprietor of the establishment. A 
Certified Instructor, trained in the 
mass teaching methods of the Ameri- 
can Junior Bowling Congress, will 
be provided by AJBC to conduct 
each of these instruction clinics. If 
a teacher of the school is interested 
in learning the mass teaching pro- 
cedure, arrangements may be made 
for enrollment of this person in a 
one-day training program conducted 
by an AJBC staff member. 


Bowling is gaining popularity as a 
recreational activity for youngsters. 
The American Junior Bowling Congress 
provides necessary services designed 
to assure ideal conditions under which 
boys and girls may learn how to bowl. 


4. At the conclusion of each clin- 
ic, there should be an explanation of 
the junior bowling program to be or- 
ganized; the program of awards, 
tournament, and materials offered; 
and the organizational procedures 
which will be followed. (The Certi- 
fied Instructor provided to conduct 
the clinic will assist in this organi- 
zation.) All youngsters interested in 
bowling in the intramural league 
should be registered. 

5. At the first session after the 
clinic, the youngsters should bowl 
for averages. The teams should then 
be organized, team names selected, 
team captains elected, schedules set 
up, and the league prepared to go 
into operation. 

6. The next session will be the 
first week of regularly scheduled 
competition between teams. * 


+ 
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The coach must set goals that are higher than winning the game. 


SYCHOLOGY is a science, a 
p study of the phenomena of the 
human mind. Few avenues for its 
application are more open than those 
found in the area of competitive ath- 
letics. Consequently, regardless of 
whether or not there is any technical 
or academic basis for assuming the 
role, the coach finds himself in the 
position of applying psychological 
principles to many varied situations. 

Human behavior in all cireum- 
stances requiring directed response, 
competitive athletics not excepted, 
demands a knowledge of cause and 
effect, of action, reaction, and inter- 
action. Competitive exag- 
gerate the response. The test of the 
participants, coach, player, and 
spectator comes in their learning to 
direct these responses, to direet the 
energy associated with heightened 
enthusiasm and increased determina- 
tion into channels which will bring 
favorable results. 

The coach, key figure in this ex- 
perience, in order to be instru- 
mental, must acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with the background, ex- 
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perience, attitudes, habits, and am- 
bitions of each of his charges, In 
this manner he may come reasonably 
close to prescribing proper types of 
stimuli and to predicting the possi- 
ble response of each individual and 
the group. to competitive conditions. 


Physical Conditioning Basic 

Observation and experience indi- 
cate that there must be a strong un- 
derlying program of physieal con- 
ditioning for individuals and teams 
who plan to surpass others. Psy- 
chology applied to persons attempt- 
ing to funetion efficiently without 
good physical condition is negligible. 
Inspiration, itself a form of psycho- 
logical stimulus, may serve to earry 
competitors beyond the normal 
physical limit on oceasions, but it 
should never be depended upon. It 
certainly cannot produce consistency 
in performance. 

In any planned program wherein 
psychology is to be used as a force 
determining consistent, outstanding 
performance, the subject must 
possess well - conditioned physical 
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equipment. The very knowledge of 
the possession places the individual 
or team in a favorable psychological 
position. There is a readiness for 
the application of attitude-influenc- 
ing ideas which will produce and 
sustain the desired interest in and 
effort toward achievement. 

Physical and psychological condi- 
tioning, then, are interdependent. 
Considering good physical condition 
as a state of readiness from which 
to begin participation in competi- 
tive situations is essential to the 
proper psychological conditioning of 
the player. Physical conditioning is 
not an objective in athletics—it is 
a prerequisite. Working industri- 
ously and diligently to arrive at 
peak conditions merely sets the 
stage for development. 

From this point only, the individ- 
ual or team is capable of reacting 
effectively to the application of cer- 
tain applied psychological stimuli. 
For instance, there is the theory that 
‘*fatigue is a purely psychological 
phenomenon, An individual with 
the real desire to win ignores the 
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very thought of fatigue as long as 
he is in the position of realizing 
suecess through unflagging effort. 
The very idea of fatigue cannot 
occur to him under such cireum- 
stances.’’ To subject the physically 
unconditioned individual or team to 
such a theory and expect favorable 
results is fruitless and foolish. 
Coaches should know more about 
the factors of psychological impor- 
tance which determine sustained in- 
terest and application of effort in 
competitive athletic participation. 
They are the objectives sought after 
by those who want consistent season- 
al and year-to-year performance by 
athletic teams. Outlined here are 
some of the psychological factors 
which are of utmost concern to all 
involved in competitive athletics. 


Harmonious Objectives 


First, the objectives of the coach 
and team must harmonize. They 
must be clear to both and must rep- 
resent a return to the truly eduea- 
tional objectives in athletics rather 
than the average fan’s objectives. 

The myth that suecess is deter- 
mined alone by winning games must 
be destroyed, at least in the under- 
standing between the coach and the 
players. The determination of 
whether the individual or team 
reaches valid objectives in their 
effort must be left wholly to the 
judgment of the coaching staff. The 
eriteria for suecess in the fan’s 
mind may be solely the fact of a 
victory or loss. The coach, however, 
may find that the understood ob- 
jectives have been reached while the 
game was lost, or not achieved when 
the game was won. 


Goals Greater Than Winning 


Second, there must be set forth an 
objective which is greater than win- 
ning but which carries winning with 
it. Winning should be considered 
not as a goal in itself but rather as 
something incorporated in the goal. 
Substitute goals, such as ‘‘striving 
for excellence in performance’’ or 
“trying for a _ ereditable team 
effort,’’ are objectives which have a 
more permanent appeal to the psy- 
chological attitude. Winning games 
in the process of attempting to reach 
a greater goal is a more worthwhile 
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J. B. **Johnny’’ McLendon is 
head basketball coach at Tennessee 
A&I State University. He was coach 
of the NAIA basketball champions 
of 1957 and 1958 and received the 
NAIA Coach of the Year Award in 
1958. He is associate professor of 
health, physical education and recre- 
tion for the state university. 


and meaningful experience than 
winning as an end in itself. 

Reaching the team and its mem- 
bers through psychological motiva- 
tion techniques in respect to this 
‘“substitute’’ goal is less monotonous 
and more challenging. The intelli- 
gent athlete quickly tires of the old 
morale-raising clichés. 

To be sure, during game competi- 
tion there is always the immediate 
goal of trying to best the adversary. 
Team members should realize, how- 
ever, that their intent in securing 
this immediate goal is actually a 
phase of a larger plan. This does 
not eliminate, but rather empha- 
sizes, the gathering of all available 
skills and strategy in answer to the 
task of the moment. The most reli- 
able estimate of individuals or teams 
cannot be made except by observing 
and judging them in the highly eom- 
petitive situation. The response to 
the emergency at hand, however, is 
only part of the progressive experi- 
ence of the persons involved. 

The goal of ‘‘striving for excel- 
lence in performance”’ is a realistic 
one, but attainable only through per- 
sistence. The interest in a goal of 
this nature increases through one 
contest after another. It does not 
diminish after the less permanent 
and comparatively easily achievable 
goal of winning a game has been 
met. Continuing interest results 
when the objective is stimulating 
and within possibility—but difficult 
to reach. 


Periodic Evaluations 


Parallel to this principle is the 
fact that interest in reaching an 
ideal is more easily maintained if 
the participant knows his position 
in relation to his goal at all times. 
There must be some means by which 
the team and its members may de- 
termine their individual and collee- 


tive positions in relation to the ob- 
jective. This calls for a periodic 
evaluation of the individual, with 
findings translated into objective 
terms. 

"Publication of a weekly individual 
rating along with a team rating 
(average of individual ratings) is 
recommended. The following items 
may be used on an evaluation form 
(ten points are given for the maxi- 
mum degree in each): (1) physical 
condition status, (2) observance of 
training and conditioning rules, (3) 
output of effort, (4) speed, move- 
ment, maneuverability, (5) individ- 
ual defensive ability, (6) team de- 
fensive ability, (7) individual of- 
fensive ability, (8) team offensive 
ability, (9) sportsmanship and de- 
corum, and (10) individual value to 
total squad morale. 


Individual and Team Improvement 


Each player knows the detailed 
skills and techniques which count 
toward the maximum ten points in 
the skill items. They are apprised 
of the attitudes and practices which 
must be cultivated and made a part 
of positive action in satisfying the 
ten-point maximum in the behavior 
columns, Correspondingly, the team 
is aware of how manifestations of 
these evaluated points can move the 
team’s average upward. Team situa- 
tions, co-operative skills, and group 
attitudes can improve the individual 
ratings and thus the team’s position. 

The evaluation procedure is part- 
ly subjective, but it is made as ob- 
jective as possible by daily staff con- 
sultations, daily performance statis- 
ties, records, and notes kept on every 
phase of the daily practices, serim- 
mages, and scheduled contests. 

With this system in-operation the 
individual works industriously to 
improve his rating. He works to 
improve his team’s rating. He helps 
his teammate to improve his rating; 
his team-mate reciprocates. Em- 
phasis is continually on individual 
and team excellence in performance 
—a goal which transcends mere 
game results. 

As the season progresses or as the 
succeeding season presents the prob- 
lem of sustained interest in top per- 
formance, the difficulty in relation 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Highest Tribute 


AAHPER AWARDS FOR 1958 


GULICK AWARD 


The 1958 recipient of the Luther 
H. Gulick Awards was HELEN MAN- 
LEY, director of health, physical edu- 
cation, safety, and camping in the 
Public Schools, University City, Mis- 
souri. 

Helen Manley has devoted a life- 
time of versatile and professional 
service to the sound interpretation 
and effective implementation of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. In the capacities of 
teacher, consultant, college lecturer, 
director, author, and co-leader of 
world-travel seminars she has made 
unprecedented contributions and has 
festered distinctive articulations 
within the vast complex of educa- 
tional and civie development. 

She earned the B.A. degree at Wel- 
lesley College, the M.A. degree at Co- 
lumbia University, and has con- 
tinued extensive graduate study at 
New York University. World travel 
as a student, and more recently as a 
seminar leader with opportunities to 
observe and function in the educa- 
tional programs of other cultures, 
has richly enhanced her professional 
insights and background. 


HELEN MANLEY 
Gulick Award Recipient 


Helen Manley began her long ¢a- 
reer in the interest of vital health 
and activity programs for youth as 
a high school teacher, first at Kirks- 
ville and subsequently at University 
City in her home state of Missouri. 
She served as director of physical 
education at Marysville State Teach- 
ers College, moving to the director- 
ship in the public schools of Uni- 
versity City. In approximately 30 
years of dynamic leadership, she has 
expanded the department and pro- 
gram and now carries the title of 
director of health, physical educa- 
tion, safety, and camping. 

In 1946, she was named to the ini- 
tial post of senior consultant in 
health, physical education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; in the summer of 
1948 she was the health consultant 
in Japan, attached to the U. S. War 
Department; in alternate summers 
since 1952 she has co-conducted edu- 
cational travel seminars in our re- 
lated fields, in Europe, South Amer- 
ica, and around the world. 

She is affiliated with, and has been 
honored by, many educational, civic, 
and professional organizations. She 
holds the National Honor Award 
and the Anderson Award and is a 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Physical Education and the Ameri- 
can School Health Society. The St. 
Louis area has bestowed the acco- 
lades of Woman of Achievement, 
1947; Unico Award, 1955; and Wo- 
man of the Year, 1956. She has been 
president of AAHPER, the Central 
District, and the Missouri State 
Association. 

As a community leader she has 
been the president of the St. Louis 
Group Action Council, the communi- 
ty and the county teacher’s associa- 
tions. In representative functions, 
she lent her talents to the Red Cross 
in World Wars I and II, the Inter- 
national Congress in 1954, and the 


initial organization of the Girl 
Scouts in Missouri. 

As a speaker, author, contributing 
writer, and director of courses of 
study, Helen Manley has extended 
to innumerable facets of the Ameri- 
ean heritage the ideals, standards, 
and values of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in their finest 
fruition. 


ANDERSON AWARD 


The 1958 William G. Anderson 
Award was presented to LEROY E. 
BURNEY, a national leader in public 
health and preventive medicine. He 
is now surgeon-general of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, U. 8S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A native of Indiana, Dr. Burney 
completed his undergraduate work 
at Indiana University and received 
his M.D. from the same institution 
in 1930. Two years later he received 
the Master of Public Health degree 
from Johns Hopkins University. 

During the course of his career, 
Dr. Burney has worked in many 
parts of the world and has given at- 
tention to various health problems. 
He has studied malaria in the south- 
eastern states and infectious diseases 


LEROY E. BURNEY 
Anderson Award Recipient 
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in the Mediterranean area. He 
served in New Orleans as a district 
director of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and in Indiana as state health 
commissioner. 

Dr. Burney has numerous profes- 
sional affiliations and has provided 
leadership to many health groups. 

Te is a fellow of the American Medi- 
cal Association and of the American 
Public Health Association and was 
president of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers. 

While commissioner of health in 
Indiana, he encouraged joint activi- 
ties by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and State Board of Health 
and gave wholehearted support to 
the development of school health and 
physical education programs. His 
interest in school health has con- 
tinued. He has been active on the 
interdepartmental committee con- 
cerned with the health of school-age 
children, helping to co-ordinate the 
school health interests and activities 
of the Office of Education, Public 
Health Service, and Children’s Bu- 
reau. 


Dr. Burney is much in demand as * 


a speaker at professional meetings 
and as a contributor to professional 
journals. Through these activities 
he influences many individuals and 
groups and works to improve the 
health of the people of the country. 


HONOR AWARDS 
MARGARET G. FOX was born in 


Minneapolis and educated in public 
schools there and at the University 
of Minnesota, where she received her 
B.S. degree. After teaching in Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, she earned her 
M.A. degree at Columbia University 
and her Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Now a professor at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where she has been 
teaching since 1949, she has also 
held the position of assistant pro- 
fessor at West Virginia University 
and the University of Wisconsin. 

From 1951-52 she was an exchange 
teacher at the Anstey Physical 
Training College in Birmingham, 
England. 

She has rendered outstanding 
service to the profession through her 
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many elected offices; among them, 
chairman of the research committee 
of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Wo- 
men, associate editor of NSGWS 
monthly magazine, associate editor 
of the Research Quarterly, speaker 
at numerous gatherings of CAH- 
PER and particularly in workshops 
ef the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Wo- 
men. She has also spoken about her 
field on many occasions through the 
medium of radio and television. 

Many of her findings have been 
published in the Research Quarter- 
terly and the Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Dr. Fox is a member of the Mid- 
west Association for HPER and the 
National, Central, and Midwest As- 
sociations for Physical Education of 
College Women. 

She holds membership in the 
American Association of University 
Women Professors, and her honors 
include Delta Kappa Gamma, Kap- 
pe Delta Pi, and Pi Lambda Delta. 


The Gulick, Anderson, and Honor 
Awards are the highest tributes of the 
Association for outstanding service to 
the profession. Recipients have made 
notable contributions to the fields of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. The Gulick Award is a gold med- 
al; Anderson Merit Award winners re- 
ceive a certificate of merit; Honor 
Award Fellows are recognized with a 
certificate of honor. Awards are made 
at the annual AAHPER Convention. 


HAROLD K. JACK is supervisor of 
health, physical education, safety, 
and recreation at the Virginia State 
Department of Education. He was 
born and raised in Minneapolis and 
received his B.S. degree from Ham- 
line University and the University 
of Minneapolis and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from New York Uni- 
versity. 

Starting his career as teacher and 
supervisor in schools in his home 
state, he later became supervisor of 
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health, physical education, and ree- 
reation at the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education and held that 
post for 10 years, until in 1947 he 
moved to his present position in Vir- 
ginia. He has also been a summer 
lecturer at New York University 
and part-time instructor at George 
Washington University, Washine- 
ton, D. C. 

Dr. Jack has an outstanding ree- 
ord of service as chairman of many 
committees for state, district, and 
national organizations. Since 1949 
he has been a representative of the 
Chief School Officers to the National 
Safety Council, Executive Commit- 
tee of School and College Division. 

He is an Honor Award Fellow for 
the Southern District Association 
for HPER and was a recipient of 
the Helms Foundation Award for 
distinguished achievement in health 
and physical education for 1952. 
Membership in the American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine and the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
of which he was president in 1943- 
44, is a further example of his rec- 
ord of activity in public relations 
and interprofessional and _ interor- 
ganizational affairs. 

Dr. Jack has also written numer- 
ous articles in state and national 
professional journals and is the au- 
thor of the book, Physical Educa- 
tion for Small Elementary Schools 
(1940). 
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CARO LANE, a native of Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, is a graduate of the 
Georgia State College for Women, 
where she received her B.S. degree. 
She was awarded an M.A. from Pea- 
body College a year later and has 
done additional work at Columbia 
University, North Carolina, and 
Louisiana State University. She 
taught in public schools in Georgia 
and served for 15 years in the Geor- 
gia Department of Education as su- 
pervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation; later, she was director of 
health and physical education for 
women at Georgia State Teachers 
College, Statesboro. 

She was assistant professor of 
health and physical education at 
Louisiana State University and left 
that position in 1944 to become act- 
ing supervisor of health and physi- 
cal education for the Louisiana State 
Department of Education and later 
consultant for exceptional children 
and director of special education. 
Miss Lane has been the school health 
consultant at the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Health since 1953. 

Pioneering in establishing health 
and physical education in the public 
schools of Georgia, she also helped 
feund the Louisiana State Associa- 
tion and organize the Southern Dis- 
trict AHPER. She has served pro- 
fessionally in many offices and is an 
Honor Award Fellow in the South- 
ern AHPER. 

She was responsible for the inau- 
guration of the first program for 
exceptional children in Louisiana 
and helped bring about the estab- 
lishment of one of the first centers 
in the United States for the evalua- 
tion of multiple handicapped chil- 
Gren. She has done outstanding work 
in motivating school-community co- 
operation and in the co-ordination 
of the efforts of educational agen- 
cies with those of public and private 
eroups for an improved health and 
physical education program. 

She is the author of the article, 
‘* Activities for Handicapped Chil- 
dren’’ which appeared in JOPHER, 
and numerous state health bulletins. 
She holds membership in many or- 
ganizations including the National 
Safety Council, the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 


and the Association for the Mental- 
ly Retarded. 


IVEAGH MUNRO, a Canadian, was 
born and raised in Pembroke, On- 
tario, and received her diploma from 
the School of Physical Education, 
McGill University, where she earned 
her B.S. degree and completed her 
M.A. 

After teaching experience in Que- 
bee and Ontario, Miss Munro worked 
with the Harlem Branch YWCA, 
New York City, for four years, spe- 
cializing in correctives. For eight 
years director of physical education 
at the State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, she also served as 
supervisor of health and physical 
education in the training schools. 

Now director of physical education 
for women at McGill University, 
Miss Munro is one of only two wom- 
en ever to be elected to the presiden- 
ey of the Canadian Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a post she held from 
1950 to 1952. She received the 
Honor Award of the Canadian asso- 
ciation in 1955 and is the second 
woman from Canada to be so hon- 
ored by the American association. 

A member of the Board of Diree- 
tors of CAHPER since 1952, she is 
also on the board for AACWPE, 
Eastern Association, and chairman 
of International Relations. She was 
the Canadian delegate to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, AAHPER, and 
a member of the Professional Ethies 
Committee in 1947-49. Her fur- 
ther contributions to the develop- 
ment of health, physical education, 
and recreation on the international 
level include her service on the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian 
Camping Association and the Con- 
necticut State Committee to set up 
curricula in physical education and 
health education, and, her extensive 
experience in camps in Ontario and 
North Carolina. 

Miss Munro has written many ar- 
ticles for the Canadian Journal for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. She is a member of sev- 
eral related associations in Montreal 
and is an associate member of the 
Royal Lifesaving Society of Eng- 
land. 
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MARJORIE P. PHILLIPS, professor of 
physical education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, is a native of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and received her diploma 
from the Sargent School of Physical 
Education in Boston and her B.S. in 
Edueation from Boston University. 
Her M.S. degree was earned at Wel- 
lesley College and her Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
Starting as a teacher in the Lynn, 
Massachusetts, publie schools, Dr. 
Phillips later joined the faculty of 
physical education and biology at 
Cushing Academy in Ashburnham 
and in 1939 taught physical educa- 
tion at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. She has been associated 
with Indiana University since 1941. 
Dr. Phillips has held a great num- 
ber of offices on the research level in 
state and national associations; 


among them, president of the Re- ° 


search Council of AAHPER since 
1956, associate editor of the Research 
Quarterly, chairman of the research 
section of the Midwest AHPER and 
the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for 
Women. She has also been a mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
and the American Public Health As- 
sociation, where she was consultant 
to the Committee on Evaluation of 
School Health Programs from 1952 
to 1954. Dr. Phillips also belongs to 
the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Author and co-author of many ar- 
ticles published in the Research 
Quarterly, she is a contributor to the 
Tennis and Badminton Guide; Re- 
search Methods Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; Measurement and Evaluation 
Materials in HPER. She is the au- 
thor of ‘‘Teaching the Badminton 
Serve to Beginners’’ which appeared 
in JOHPER and the co-author of 
“Three Little Words,’’ with Karl 
W. Bookwalter, in the Physical Edu- 
cator. She is co-author, with Ray- 
mond Weiss, of Administration of 
Tests in Physical Education (1954). 

A Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education, Dr. Phil- 
lips also holds membership in the 
American Association of University 
Professors and the Midwest APEW. 
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RUTH M. WILSON was born in Colo- 
rado and educated in Utah, receiv- 
ing her B.S. degree at the University 
of Utah and her M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

After teaching in the Salt Lake 
City public school system, she was 
appointed in 1936 to the faculty at 
the University of Washington, where 
she is now the executive officer of 
physical and health education for 
women. 

Miss Wilson’s contributions as an 
officer in many professional organi- 
zations include her service as chair- 
man of the Social Committee of the 
1947 AAHPER convention, and 
member of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, AAHPER, Joint Implementa- 
tion Committee of the National Con- 
ference on Intramural Sports for 
College Men and Women, Planning 
Committee of the Lake Geneva 
Workshop, NAPECW, and the Hon- 
or Award Committee, Northwest 
District, 1946-47. 

Another example of Miss Wilson’s 
outstanding service to her profession 
is her role as author of many timely 


* articles and other professional ma- 


terials pertaining to various aspects 
of physical education. Among her 
contributions in this field are Report 
of the International Congress on 
Physical Education for Girls and 
Women, published by AAHPER; 
‘*Physical Education’s Role in Gen- 
eral Edueation,’’ May 1954 JOH- 
PER; Handbook of Marching (1956) 
with Marion R. Broer; numerous 
handbooks in folk and square dane- 
ing; and ‘‘The Northwest Council 
on Teacher Education Standards for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation,’’ prepared by a commit- 
tee of 14 in 1957. 

A member of the Western Society 
for Physical Education of College 
Women and the Seattle Council of 
Administrative Women in Eduea- 
tion, she also belongs to Phi Delta 
Pi, and has the distinction of being 
listed in Who’s Who in American 
Education, Who’s Who in the West, 
and Who’s Who of American Wom- 
en. * 

Information about these and oth- 
er awards presented by AAHPER 
appears on page 66, in the supple- 
ment which covers the convention. 


Nominate your 
candidates for 


1959 
AAHPER 
AWARDS 


Nominations due 
November 15 


AHPER presents Gulick, Hon- 
A or, and Anderson Service 
Awards each year to persons who 
have made or are currently making 
outstanding contributions in the 
fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. These 
achievement awards are the highest 
recognition that can be received 
from the Association. 

Members may now submit nomi- 
nations for 1959 candidates. Nomi- 
nating procedures and qualifications 
for candidates are given below. 

For complete list of past. Gulick, 
Anderson, and Honor Award win- 
ners, see Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, October, 
1957, page 43, and pages 26-29 of 
this issue. 


PROCEDURE FOR SUBMITTING NAMES 

Members of each award commit- 
tee sponsor candidates for consider- 
ation. AAHPER members who wish 
to nominate candidates should send 
the name and biography of each 
nominee to the committee member 
representing the district in which 
the nominee resides. All names sub- 
mitted must be in the hands of the 
committee no later than NOVEMBER 
15. Committees are listed under 
their respective awards. 


GULICK AWARD 
One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in physical education and is given 
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in memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the pro- 
fession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated pro- 
fessional training courses at Spring- 
field College, founded the Campfire 
Girls of America, and was one of 
the pioneers in launching the Play- 
ground Association of America. He 
was a prolific writer on health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATE 

As set up in the operating code of 
the committee, the qualifications for 
the candidate for the Gulick Award 
are as follows: 

(1) The candidate shall be one whose 
life and contributions have inspired 
youth to live vigorously, courageously, 
and fully so that they might be deemed 
fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at least 
35 years of age, whose contributions 
would be classified within the fields of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation, although these are not 
set down as rigid necessities. 

The qualifications have been kept 
very broad, so that anyone doing 
outside work in these fields or any 
level of teaching should be eligible. 


GULICK AWARD COMMITTEE 

Central: Edwin R. Elbel, University of 
Kansas. 

Eastern: Minnie Lynn, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Midwest: Ada B. 
Schools, Detroit. 

Northwest: Leon Green, University of 
Idaho. 

Southern: Thomas E. MeDonough, Em- 
ory University, Georgia. 

Southwest: Ruth I. Russell, University 
of Nevada, Chairman. 


ANDERSON AWARD 

The William G. Anderson Service 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by honoring each year 
those persons who best exemplify 
Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of serv- 
ice to his profession and to mankind. 
It is intended to honor persons out- 
side the membership and organiza- 
tion pattern encompassed by the 
AAHPER who have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the fields of health edu- 
cation, physical education, or recre- 
ation. Contributions may have been 
through such allied fields as medi- 
cine, science, or education. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 


(1) The candidate should be at least 
40 years of age. 


Kennard, Public 
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(2) The candidate shall be one of high 
moral character whose contributions have 
most fully expressed the spirit of serv- 
ice which this award represents. 

(3) Contributions made by an indi- 
vidual should be of such significance 
that they are recognized by the entire 
profession. 


ANDERSON AWARD COMMITTEE 
Central: Jean Bontz, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Chairman. 
Eastern: C. C. Wilson, M.D., Yale Uni- 

versity. 

Midwest: Harry Grabner, Board of 
Park Commissioners, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Northwest: Helen G. Smith, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman. 

Southern: Helen Byington, 1300 Capi- 
tol Ave., Houston, Texas. 

Southwest: E. C. Davis, University of 
Southern California. 


HONOR AWARD . 

Honor Award Fellows of the As- 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor. The 
persons selected must be carefully 
chosen, since the reputation of the 
Association and of the profession 
depends on the worthiness of these 
Honor Award Fellows. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 

In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under- 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet all the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con- 
cerning a nominee will be consid- 
ered by the committee. 


(1) The candidate must be a member 
of the AAHPER (former members who 
have retired from professional work 
excepted). 

(2) The eandidate should be at least 
40 years of age. 

(3) Preparation: At least Master’s 
degree or equivalent in study. 

(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, direc- 


tor, or combination of same in field of | 


physical education, health education, or 
recreation. 


(5) Service: Contribution should have 
been rendered (a) primarily through 
the Association and be in the nature of 
plus service, or (b) through distinctive 
leadership of a pioneer type, or (¢) 
meritorious service to our profession 
through allied fields of science and edu- 
cation. 

(6) Fine moral character. 


(7) In addition to the above, the can- | 


didate must qualify in at least five of 
the following as evidence of leadership, 

(a) An elected office holder in the 
National Association (including Vice- 
Presidents of Divisions and Members- 
at-Large). 

(b) President of a District Associa- 
tion. 

(ec) Chairman of a Section in the Na- 
tional or District Association. ° 

(d) President of College Physical 
Education Association. 

(e) President of National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

(f) President of a State Association 
for Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation. 

(g) Chairman of a Committee of the 
AAHPER (not booklet). 

(h) Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, 
or national organization, either in the 
AAHPER, promoting AAHPER, or 
affiliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, at conventions, as- 
semblies, luncheon meetings, radio pres- 
entations, and such other meetings held 
in the interest and promotion of physi- 
cal education, health education, and 
recreation. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered below. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

(1) Author or co-author of one or 
more books on _ physical education, 
health education, or recreation. 

(m) Author of five or more articles 
accepted and published by magazines of 
national scope or brought out in mono- 
graph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original contri- 
bution to the profession which has af- 
fected its philosophy or practices, not 
included in the above. 


HONOR AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central: John B. Van Why, State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 

Eastern: Edith H. Ball, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

Midwest: Paul Landis, Ohio High School 
Assoe., 4161 N. High, Colum- 
bus 14, Ohio. 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Southern: Charles Spencer, State Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C., Chairman. 

Southwest: Alice Bronson, University of 
Utah. 
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President’s Council on Youth Fitness representatives included, |. to 
r., Shane MacCarthy, executive secretary; U. S. Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton, chairman; Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Bertha Adkins; Acting Secretary of Labor 
James T. O’Connell; and Administrator Albert M. Cole, H and FHA. 


Fitness Conference 


a program aimed to- 
ward enhancing the fitness of 
American youth was recommended 
by those participating in the second 
annual conference of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness with the 


President’s Citizens Advisory Com- . 


mittee. 

Homer C. Wadsworth, chairman of 
the Citizens Advisory Committee, 
summarized the findings of the eight 
group sessions and the ten special 
interest groups by presenting the 


A briefing session acquainted delegates with the ten special in- 


points of emphasis for the coming 
year, as follows: 

1. A systematic means for evaluat- 
ing fitness. 

2. Development of an informa- 
tional kit of simple aids to help com- 
munities help themselves. 

3. A method of developing syste- 
matie public relations designed to 
assist youth-serving agencies to 
achieve aims at the operational level. 

4. Development of clearing house 
function, (Continued on page 56) 


Homer C. Wadsworth, Chair-. 
of the President's Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Fit- 
ness of American Youth, sum- 
marized recommendations of 
members of the committee. 


terest groups (including health services, recreation, and sports) 


and the eight work sessions through which the conference operated. 
President O’Keefe is shown seated at first desk on the left side. 


xk wk 


Second Annual Meeting 
President’s Council 

on Youth Fitness 

with the President’s 
Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Fitness 
of American Youth 

Fort Ritchie 

September 7-9, 1958 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson spoke to the fitness team 
at one of the three general sessions. 


Chairman Seaton greeted Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe, AAHPER President and mem- 
ber of the President's Citizens Advisory 
Committee, at the informal luncheon 
in the Fort Ritchie, Md., Mess Hail. 
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“Susie” Smith, 


Physical education instructors know that including 
“Student Bowling”’ in a girl’s physical education pro- 
gram gives her skill in a sport she’ll never outgrow. 

Unlike most other school sports which stop when 
students graduate, bowling can be enjoyed socially in 
later life. Bowling keeps your students fit now—and 
just as important, it keeps them fit in the years to come. 

Bowling develops coordination—a prerequisite for 
grace and poise, important to every girl. Bowling is a 
thrill every frame, and a challenge that teaches sports- 
manship. And, of course, handicapping gives everyone 
an equal chance to win. 

What’s more, bowling is fun—both in and out of 
class. Great for a date, family fun, or club “‘get-to- 
gethers.”” Today’s bowling lanes are modern, neat and 


“Sue” Smith, 


IT 


Miss Susan Smith, 


ONE SPORT 


clean—wholesome and refined—making bowling every- 
body’s sport. 

Get all the facts about student bowling! Remember 
you’ll be making a wholesome contribution to the 
health and well-being of your students. You'll be giv- 
ing them a sport they can enjoy for the rest of their 
lives. You'll have the satisfaction that comes with 
teaching someone to be a more complete person ... 
one who can enjoy life better now and in later years 
because they look and feel fit. 


Read at the right how you can get free easy-to-use 
instruction aids. These include interesting up-to-the- 
minute booklets, movies . . . even certified instructors. 
Write today. Start your students on a sport they never 
outgrow. Start them bowling now. 
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Mrs. Susan Jones, 


“Grandma” Jones, 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW! 
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FREE i1nstruction aids! 


\ It’s easy to start a bowling program in 
your school. Just send a. letter or post- 

0 card for any or all of the following ma- 
terial. 

| FREE instruction kit containing: 
“How to Teach Bowling” booklet 

0) “How to Organize and Conduct a Bowl- 
ing Program” manual 

\ List of school services and awards 
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FREE bowling lessons by certified in- 
structors in many states 

FREE use of 16mm film “Young 
America Bowls” 

Write today to: 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
1201 16th Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


REMOVE THESE 
PAGES FOR 
BULLETIN BOARD 
AND 

CLASSROOM USE 


Put it up where your students 
can see what bowling can 
mean to them now—and in 
later life. Additional proofs 
are available upon request. 
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SHIELD OF | 
QUALITY 


"NATIONALLY PREFERRED 
direct factory t 


Style 255 : 

“Hide - A- Way”? 

One Piece Suit 
Inner Bloomer 


National “teen tered?’ gym wear 


tering appearance .. . and ‘freedom of action’? features for that ‘will 
_ participate’’ feeling. Designed-for perfect fit tailored true to size 


and tub - available in a of and materiale 


New ‘Wash and Wear.”’ 


WRITE TODAY FOR NATIONAL’S FREE GYM WEAR CIRCULAR, WITH MATERIAL 
SAMPLES AND LOW PRICES. ASK FOR SAMPLE ‘SUITS FOR YOUR riisipeaahi 


MANUFACTURERS 


387 MARQUETTE STREET FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Values and Health 


(Continued from page 18) 


sion-making processes.’’ We must ac- 
cept this challenge. We can measure 
up to the task if we are willing to 
work hard enough on it. 

The job must be both group- 
centered and individual centered. It 
must be group-centered because the 
student, like the adult, holds a 
mirror up to his group in order to 
see how well he is doing. He is un- 
likely to move very far from the 
group’s expectation of him. But stu- 
dent groups in elementary and high 
schools are beset by the values of 
adult groups only to the extent that 
these may be reflected by adults in 
the home and by TV, movies, etc. 

By and large young people are 
malleable because they are search- 
ing for something to believe in and 
to value. Later they may be caught 
up in the pattern of materialistic 
values that have so infected their 
elders. But a sound job of preven- 
tive medicine at this stage may make 
all the difference in the world in 
the degree to which they are later 
infected. 


INDIVIDUAL-CENTERED JOB 

The job must individual- 
centered, because thoughtfully ar- 
rived at personal value systems are 
the only possible bulwark against 
these later group pressures. Once 
absorbed into the all too common 
patterns and pressures of adult or- 
ganizational life, the individual who 
is not prepared to meet such pres- 
sures with the strength of individual 
purpose, ideals, and goals will find 
his own values swiftly becoming 
those of the groups with which he 
identifies. 

So we arrive at last at a direct 
analysis of the health education ecur- 
riculum. It is to be a curriculum 
that permeates all major aspects of 
the school program, for health ean- 
not be a tidy package taught as an 
entity if health itself is, as we be- 
lieve, an integral aspect of all 
phases of a person’s life. 

It cannot be taught solely by a 
specialist in health education, for 
health, as an integral part of life, 
is also a function of the various 
disciplines taught by the school. The 
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natural scientist has a job to do in 
this for he can communicate the 
facts and something of the spirit 
of science to his students. The social 
science teacher has a job to do be- 
cause health is, in part, a purchas- 
able commodity and, more impor- 
tant, health is always a function of 
a society and its value systems. The 
English teacher has a job to do be- 
cause health propaganda must be 
analyzed, and, more important, be- 
cause great literature is basically a 
search for truth and the values by 
which man may live. And, as we 
have seen, health today is a problem 
in values quite as truly as it is a 
problem in preventing diseases or in 
choosing a sound diet. 


THE SPECIALIST’S RESPONSIBILITY 

But where is the responsibility of 
the specialist in health education in 
all this? First, of course, he is the 
only person on the staff whose train- 
ing and concern lie basically and 
directly in health. If he is well 
trained in the disciplines which con- 
tribute to sound understanding of 
personal: and public health, and if 
his goals are clear, his direct con- 
tribution through the courses he 
teaches can be immeasurably great. 
But he must do more if my analysis 
is at all correct. He must recognize 
that his colleagues in other fields 
are not trained in health sciences 
for the most part and that they are 
likely to be insensitive to the part 
they must play in the school’s health 
education program. 

I have sometimes asked student 
teachers who represented various 
fields of specialization which of 
them are responsible for health edu- 
cation in their schools. It is rare to 
find others than health teachers, 
physical education teachers, and 
biology teachers who sense any re- 
sponsibility at all for health educa- 
tion. Yet, after several weeks of 
analysis and study on the dimensions 
of the health problem, I usually find 
that the majority have found dis- 
tinct and quite important roles to 
play and that they accept these 
roles enthusiastically. 

The health educator must offer 
leadership to his colleagues that is 
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tactful, yet certain, if health educa- 
tion is to do what it is capable of 
doing in permeating a student’s life 
and in helping him toward a pro- 
gressively clearer understanding of 
his own purposes, goals, and values. 
In general, children today go from 
specialized course to specialized 
course with little recognition that 
all these courses represent disci- 
plines which grew out of real and 
living problems. 

What I am asking for is that 
Mary and John have courses, how- 
ever specialized, that they can add 
up to something that will change 
their lives for the better. And the 
way this is most likely to happen is 
for the teachers of their schools to 
have worked so closely together in 
their planning that Mary and John 
sense and accept the common pur- 
poses of their teachers as some- 
thing they too can value. Leader- 
ship to this end must be provided 
by the health teacher. 

I am not particularly concerned 
about what our health education 
courses are called or even with just 
how they are organized. But I am 
concerned with the substance of 
these offerings. I think that we can 
take a cue from some of the interest- 
ing changes now being made in 
mathematics and science courses. In 
both cases the shift is away from 
discrete and descriptive materials 
and toward concern with patterns, 
concepts, and conceptual frame- 
works. 

I suggest that there are concepts 
and patterns of interrelated facts 
in the health sciences which should 
also receive emphasis and that rules 
and specific injunctions in health 
education should give way to them. 

Our goal is to produce a genera- 
tion of thoughtful, purposive indi- 
viduals who are not only capable of 
directing their lives from the sound 
knowledge they have received and 
the values they have developed but 
who are also capable of independent 
thought, critical analysis of health 
and other problems, and a continua- 
tion of such thought and study after 
they leave our schools. This is the 
challenge of modern society and its 
changing culture to the health edu- 
eator. * 
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DANDRUFF 


N MANY THINGS, medical or 
| otherwise, we must first have 
agreement on the meaning of terms 
employed. This is particularly true 
in discussing disease and symptoms ; 
it is axiomatic that anyone can fit 
his own complaints to those described 
for a wide variety of disorders. 

Dandruff is a good case in point. 
The average person knows it only 
as the end-result—the accumulation 
of whitish flakes in the hair and the 
deposition of these on the backs of 
coats or dresses. In the great major- 
ity of cases, this is the only ‘‘symp- 
tom.’’ There are no complaints re- 
ferred to the sealp or hair, and 
there is no apparent skin disorder. 

That is not surprising, for the 
**dandruff’’ implanted in the public 
mind by advertising (which suggests 
all sorts of dangers) is simply the 
result of a physiologic process. Dead 
skin cells are being shed from all 
areas of the body constantly. They 
are washed from the body surface 
by regular bathing or are rubbed 
off by clothing, and they do not 
accumulate. But on the head, the 
situation is different. As dead skin 
cells are shed there, they cannot 
fall off as individual microscopic 
units. Instead, trapped by the forest 
of hairs, they accumulate and finally 
form visible flakes. 


CONTROL IS SIMPLE 

Because this is a normal situa- 
tion, simple measures are sufficient 
for its control. The practice of daily 
brushing the hair is one of the best 
ways to avoid the nuisance of 
‘‘powdered”’ shoulders. Lotions or 
similar liquids applied to the hair 
and scalp wet down the particles 
and prevent their falling but con- 
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tribute nothing toward their re- 
moval—or prevention of their reap- 
pearance when drying occurs. It is 
silly to talk of ‘‘correcting’’ ordi- 
nary dandruff, for there is no way 
by which this physiologic process 
can—or should—be stopped. 

The lazy man may choose to 
douse his head with some ‘‘remedy,’’ 
and the dandruff will ‘‘disappear’’ 
as long as his head remains wet. 
But a possible undesirable result is 
subsequent excessive dryness of the 
scalp, which may lead to increased 
shedding of skin cells and exaggera- 
tion of the dandruff. 


BRUSHING IS BEST TREATMENT 
Brushing not only is useful in 
keeping the dead cell accumulation 
on the scalp at a minimum but 
also has a general stimulating effect. 
More blood is brought to the sealp, 
and thus the nutritional status of 
the tissues is kept at a high level. 
Brushing will not prevent the con- 


tinuous death of outer cells and their 


progressive shedding, but it will en- 
sure that this does not go on at an 
abnormal rate. 

For those who may feel that the 
relationship described is incorrect, 
or that there must be more to the 
dandruff ‘‘menace’’ than that, there 
is a convincing rebuttal. It is simply 
that a bald man never has a dan- 
druff problem, because he has no 
hair to trap the skin cells as they 
are shed. 


SEBORRHEA 

To the dermatologist, use of the 
term ‘‘dandruff’’ has a considerably 
different meaning, although there 
are varying opinions among such 
specialists regarding its exact iden- 


Everyone has some dandruff—it’s the result 
of a normal physiological process. But learn how 
to recognize the more troublesome seborrheic condition. 
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tification. In general, the word is 
applied to non-inflammatory dis- 
orders that are classified as sebor- 
rhea. This is a disturbance of the 
sebaceous glands of the skin in 
which there is excessive production 
of sebum, the oily substance that 
keeps the skin soft and supple, pro- 
tecting it against extremes of both 
moisture and dryness. This sebum 
forms white-to-yellowish scales or 
plugs. In seborrhea, there usually is 
appreciable itching, and as a result 
the skin will become irritated. 

It is recognized that in some in- 
stances, the layman cannot be ex- 
pected to decide whether he has 
ordinary dandruff or a_ seborrheic 
condition. A simple rule is that if 
the ‘‘dandruff’’ fall appears pro- 
fuse and cannot be kept under con- 
trol by daily brushing, it is wise to 
consult a physician. 

There is another more severe form, 
known as seborrheic dermatitis, in 
which marked inflammation of the 
skin accompanies the rather severe 
shedding of white or yellow flakes. 
This definitely requires medical at- 
tention. There is no tonic or other 
similar preparation that can be ex- 
pected to provide relief. Since the 
skin is already inflamed, any casual 
treatment is unwise because of the 
chance that it may simply add fuel 
to the fire. 

It must be remembered that too 
frequent washing of the hair and 
scalp can remove the normal sebum 
more rapidly than it can be pro- 
duced and thus contribute to exces- 
sive dryness and consequent in- 
creased shedding of the outer skin 
cells. People who have a problem of 
general dry skin will find that the 
scalp is also involved. In some, it 
may be necessary to apply small 
amounts of olive oil or some similar 
substance (lanolin, mineral oil) to 
counteract this. Watery or alcoholic 
preparations are inadvisable. 

To sum up, everyone has moder- 
ate amounts of dandruff. If the fall 
appears excessive, or if there is skin 
irritation and . inflammation, the 
problem is usually more than skin 
deep. Brushing, sufficient for those 
with normal skin, cannot correct 
true seborrhea and may make the 
skin inflammation worse. + 
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BLOCK THAT INJURY 


High school football, when played under these 
recommended conditions, with well-fitting 
protective equipment, can be made safe. 


JACK F. CATHCART, D.D.S. 


Berkeley, California 


OOTBALL, one of the most pop- 
be ular sports among high school 
boys, unfortunately has not been 
so popular with parents because of 
its high injury rates. Many of the 
injuries which have marked high 
school football in the past can be 
eliminated by adequate protective 
equipment, sound training regula- 
tions, and strict adherence to recom- 
mended rules for safe and healthful 
playing. Coaches, trainers, physi- 
cians, and administrators are contin- 
uously working to improve training 
techniques and playing conditions in 
the best interests of the participants. 
A eareful program of injury pre- 
vention methods has been observed 
for the last fifteen years at Berkeley 
Sehool, Berkeley, California, 
under the direction of Coach Fred 
Moffett. His teams have an imposing 
record of success in high school foot- 
ball, but this is a reward and not 
the primary objective of Coach 
Moffet’s training methods. 

His system and procedure, if 
carried out by other coaches’ and 
school systems, would do much to 
eliminate the question in parents’ 


Dr. Catheart has worked with the Berke- 
ley High School football teams in the pre- 
vention of dental injuries for many years. 
He made and donated the original custom- 
made mouth protectors worn by the team 
in 1949 and has been active in promotion 
of their use for all players. 
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Football players are never too young to start wear- 
ing protective equipment, including mouth protector. 


minds: ‘‘Should I allow my boy to 
play football at high school?’’ The 
important elements of his program 
are outlined here. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Before signing up for football, 
each boy must pass a rigid physical 
examination. Those who join teams 
are periodically checked again. 
Should a boy be found under par at 
any time or if there is any suspicion 
of ill health, he is not allowed to 
play. 

Dr. Donald Warrs, the official 
Berkeley High football team physi- 
cian, is in attendance at all games 
to take care of any possible injury. 
He has the final say as to whether 
or not a boy is eligible to play. 


TEAM SELECTION 


About 150 boys sign up each foot- 
ball season. They are divided into 
groups according to size and age; 
then a tenth and eleventh grade 
team and a twelfth grade varsity 
team are formed. All receive the 
same coaching and training and all 
have schedules to play. The best 
players, no matter what grade, are 
selected for the varsity team. 

In each game an average of 34 
boys receive an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, so that play is based on the 
efforts of the team as a whole rather 
than on the accomplishments (and 


exertions ) 
stars. 


of a few outstanding 


NUTRITION 

More consideration has been given 
to the diet of the boys going out for 
football in the last eight years at 
Berkeley High. Most boys, during 
their three years of high school, gain 
from 20 to 60 pounds in weight and 
grow from 3 to 12 inches in height. 
Thus, each and every member of the 
football squad or anyone who as- 
pires to make the squad must add to 
his diet a prescribed amount of sup- 
plementary vitamins (under medical 
supervision), especially a large 
amount of the B vitamin complex. 

In addition, starting a month be- 
fore the scheduled season, the boys 
are given an added amount of 
vitamin C to assist in quick recovery 
from bruises, charley horses, slight 
sprains, ete. They are given a diet 
list to follow in which refined sugar 
and flour are to be avoided. 

As a result of this nutritional ap- 
proach to body-building, it is un- 
usual for a member of the football 
squad to come down with a cold or 
feel ‘‘under the weather.’’ Such 
vitamin and diet control during 
this high school period has also aided 
the boys in muscular and bone de- 
velopment, so that, on an average, 
they outweigh and are larger than 
their opponents. 
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PRE-SEASONAL CONDITIONING 

Pre-seasonal conditioning of the 
boys through a specialized type of 
calisthenics plays a great part in 
Moffett’s coaching tactics. Contact 
practice is started under close ob- 
servation. 

No boy is allowed to continue play 
when he has reached the point of 
fatigue. When any boy is obviously 
tired from playing either in practice 
or in a scheduled game, he is im- 
mediately replaced by another 
player. Most serious injuries occur 
to players when they are in a state 
of fatigue, which causes them to lose 
their proper co-ordinated reactions 
and instinctive defensive abilities. 


PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 

Coach Moffett has given a great 
deal of his time and consideration 
to proper protective equipment. No 
boy is allowed to play unless he is 
fully dressed in a complete regula- 
tion football outfit from protective 
helmet to correct shoes. Special care 
is taken that all equipment fits prop- 
erly. Face mask or bar arrange- 
ment for the helmet and mouth pro- 
tectors are standard, mandatory 
equipment. 

As early as 1949, the entire 
Berkeley High team was fitted with 
custom made mouth protectors. This 


The plastic mouth protector, now 
commercially produced, has proved 
its ability to prevent dental injuries. 


proved effective. The very high rate 
of dental injuries was reduced to 
zero. 

Since that time, the use of a 
mouth protector has proved so suc- 
cessful in the prevention of dental 
injuries at Berkeley High School 
that it has been adopted for use at 
other high schools with the same 
dental injury reduction. Beginning 
with their 1953 rule book, the Na- 
tional Federation of State High 


Schools states that the wearing of 
a flexible mouth and teeth protector 
is recommended. 

The increased usage of mouth pro- 
tectors has been made possible by 
the fact that improved mouth pro- 
tectors are now being commercially 
manufactured. They are offered at 
a cost which makes it feasible for 
the school to provide them for all 
players or for the boys to purchase 
one themselves. 

The use of a face mask or bar ar- 
rangement attached to the helmet 
began about 1954. Formerly, a mask 
or bar had been worn only by boys 
with glasses, who used them to pre- 
vent blows from reaching their 
glasses. Now they are used by all 
boys to protect the face from injury 
and to prevent damage to the nose 
and dental area. Five or more types 
are being manufactured for use. 


RESEARCH IN INJURY PREVENTION 

More and more research and work 
is being done by those interested in 
football injury prevention equip- 
ment, especially injury to face and 
teeth. 

The Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association completed a 
survey in 1957 which showed that 
of 15,714 -high school boys par- 
ticipating in football, 57 percent 
(8993) wore masks of five different 
types. Less than 2 percent (183) of 
the boys wearing masks were in- 
jured in the face or mouth. The 
conclusion may be drawn that a 
face mask worn by a player reduced 
the hazard of a face or mouth in- 
jury by 60 percent. 

The injury records further indi- 
cated that about 1 percent, or 11 
boys per 1000, receive a broken nose 
in a given high school football sea- 
son. The wearing of a face mask 
reduces the possibility about eight 
times, to about 114 boys per 1000. 

The Wisconsin study showed that 
masks proved least effective in pre- 
venting chipped or broken teeth; 
121 tooth injuries to boys wearing 
masks as against 167 dental injuries 
to boys without this protection. 

In order to provide maximum pro- 
tection to the teeth and to prevent 
concussions, it is necessary for a 
player to wear a mouth protector in 
addition to the mask. Studies of the 


manner in which tooth and dental 
injuries and concussions occur indi- 
cate that these are most frequently 
the result of a blow under the chin 
in the facial area, and that area 
is not well protected by a mask. 

It is due to the problem of fitting 
that mouth protectors have not been 
made mandatory for all high school 
football players. However, the in- 
jury prevention data gathered on 
the mouth protector are growing so 
rapidly its value cannot be denied. 

In a special report to California 
high schools in November 1957 by 
Willard B. Knowles, California rep- 
resentative on the National Federa- 
tion’s Football Rules Committee, 
stated: ‘‘ Another item of great im- 
portance that needs action on the 
lower level is the use of the mouth- 
piece by all players. Face protectors 
are good, but studies have proven 
that the mouthpiece almost com- 
pletely eliminates injury to teeth 
and cuts down very much the in- 
juries to the soft tissue of the head. 
No boy should play football without 
using a mouthpiece.’’ 

The Wisconsin study also demon- 
strated that to be effective, protec- 
tive equipment, especially in the 
case of helmet and mask, must fit 
properly. It was pointed out that 
proper attention is not always given 
to this problem on the high school 
level. There was evidence that the 
equipment which fits improperly is 
a hazard to the wearer rather than 
a protection for him. 

The face bar was believed by 
some to be an offensive weapon to 
an opposing player. When it was 
first introduced it was, apparently, 
a temptation for a player to grasp 
the bar worn by an opponent and 
pull him off balance, with the re- 
sult that many players suffered in- 
jured or twisted necks. 

Realizing the possible dangers in- 
volved, the National Federation of 
State High Schools ruled in the 
1957 football rule book under Per- 
sonal Fouls: ‘‘No player shall grasp 
an opponent’s face protector: Penal- 
ty 15 yards.’’ 

High school football can be made 
safer, if policies such as outlined 
here are followed wisely and con- 
sistently. * 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


BETTER DRIVING. Edward W. Pepyne, 
William A. Mann, and Horace C. Hart- 
sell. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave. 1958. 130 p. $1.28. Basie 
concepts of driving are given new per- 
spective and dimension with an evalua- 
tion of the role personality and atti- 
tudes play in determining driving be- 
havior. 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES—A SELECTIVE 
REVIEW OF EVALUATIVE STUDY. Price, 
Bronson. Wash., D. C.: Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 1957. 149 p. This mono- 
graph is one of a series on problems of 
evaluation at the Division of Research 
which the Children’s Bureau is conduct- 
ing. More than one thousand references 
were examined in selecting the material 
for this review which summarizes the 
findings of studies bearing on the evalua- 
tion of health services in schools, deter- 
mines the adequacy of the statistical 
methods used, and considers the implica- 
tions for future studies. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. L. L. Lang- 
ley and E. Cheraskin. 2d ed. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
330 W. 42nd St. 1958. 674 p. $6.95. 
This book presents basic physiological 
processes intended to give the reader ap- 
preciative understanding of the way in 
which his own body works, and sufficient 
motivation for the practical utilization 
and further study of physiology. The 
body is evaluated from the standpoint of 
the nervous, circulatory, respiratory, en- 
docrine, elementary, and expiratory sys- 
tems. The second edition includes all 
major advances of physiological impor- 
tance. 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING. 2d ed. 
Edward B. Johns, Wilfred C. Sutton 
and Lloyd E. Webster. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 
42nd St. 1958. 507 p. $5.75. This text 
emphasizes the emotional and social ad- 
justment of college youths, but does not 
neglect important basie concerns in body 
maintenance and protection such as nu- 
trition, balance, daily living, protection 
against disease, accidents, and drugs. 
The college health program and com- 
munity, state, and national approaches 
tu group health protection, and improve- 
ment are also emphasized. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION. Robert E. Schneider. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West 
Washington Sq. 1958. 382 p. $5. This 
book suggests the need on the part of 
all teachers to understand the place of 
the health curriculum within the frame- 
work of the general school curriculum, 
as well as the methods and materials of 
education which are necessary for pre- 
paring children for healthful living. It 
is the major purpose of this book to 
illustrate and suggest ways in which the 
skiliful use of the variety of methods 
and materials can meet the needs in gen- 
eral health education. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM. Jessie Hahn 
Haag. New York 17: Henry Holt & 
Co., 383 Madison Ave. 1958. 533 p. 
$6.50. This text offers material on or- 
ganization and administration health 
services, safe and healthful environment, 
nutrition and community resources, 
health and school personnel, and instrue- 
tion in health and safety. The role of 


' the teachers, and the responsibilities of 


the parents and administrators, physi- 
cal educators and community workers 
are stressed. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


AQUATIC ART. Peg Seller and Beulah 
Gundling, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Aderaft, 
423 Granby Bldg. 1957. 279 p. Illus. 
$4.00, plus 20¢ postage & handling on 
single copy orders. A guide for both the 
instructor and the student, beginning 
and advanced swimmers, and for elubs 
and classes, this book contains deserip- 
tions of nearly 300 figures and varia- 
tions, over half of which are illustrated. 
Steps in learning and points to remem- 
ber are given for each standard figure. 
Additional materials include discussions 
on choreography and musical accomp- 
animent, aquatic art festivals, organiz- 
ing and conducting an aquatic art club, 
and materials on production. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SWIMMING. 
David H. Robertson and Charles W. 
Russell. 1958. 44 p. Illus. 50¢. HOW 
TO IMPROVE YOUR DIVING. Bruce Har- 
lan. 1958. 56 p. Illus. 50¢. Chicago: The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St. These 
two booklets are new volumes in the 
“How to Improve Your Sports” Series 


published by the Athletic Institute. A 
35mm instructional slide film with sound 
accompaniment has been produced un- 
der each of these titles. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE TEACHING OF 
CLASS ROOM BOWLING FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. Milton Raymer. Chicago 
43: the Author, American Junior Bowl- 
ing Congress, 1913 W. 103rd St. 1958. 
35 p. Illus. $1.50. This book has been 
planned for use by the physical educa- 
tion teacher faced with the task of teach- 
ing bowling. It has been set up in 18 
units, making it possible for the teacher 
to fit it into a particular class schedule. 
Although this text refers to ten pins, it 
can be used for a game of duck pins, 
candle pins, or rubber band duck pins. 


BIENNIAL RECORD OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 1955-57. Marion 
R. Broer, Editor. Wash. 6, D. C.: the 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1958. 
190 p. $2.00. The Record contains an 
official report of the work of the Associ- 
ation for the biennium July 1, 1955— 
June 30, 1957. Also included are min- 
utes of the business meeting, reports of 
committees, and representatives of NA- 
PECW to other organizations, reports 
from the district associations, constitu- 
tion and bylaws, operating codes for 
committees, and the membership list. 
Of particular significance in this issue 
are selected papers which were present- 
ed at district association meetings. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN: A 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM. Elizabeth 
Halsey and Lorena Porter. New York 
17: Henry Holt and Co. (Dryden Press), 
383 Madison Ave. 1958. 416 p. $5.75. 
This book has been planned as a text 
for undergraduate courses in ‘the ele- 
mentary school physical education pro- 
gram. It will also be of use to students 
majoring in physical education. A 
child growth and development approach 
has been used, and introductory chap- 
ters relate the pattern of development 
in childhood to the aims and content 
of the physical education program in 
the elementary school. Descriptions of 
the games have been written so that 
children can read and understand them. 
A section on movement exploration 
develops a relatively new concept in 
American physical education. 


BETTY WHITE'S LATIN-AMERICAN DANCE 
BOOK. Betty White. New York 3: David 
McKay Co., Ine., 55 Fifth Ave. 1958. 
149 p. Illus. $3.75. Written for the be- 
ginner, it is possible to use this book 
for purposes of self-instruction. It 
will also be of value for the more 
experienced dancer who likes to keep 
up with the latest innovations. The book 
contains all the standard Latin Ameri- 
can dances—the Tango, Paso Doble, 
Samba, Rhumba, Mambo, as well as the 
more recent dances, the Cha Cha Cha, 
the Merengue, and Calypso. A_ ref- 
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erence list of recordings is also in- 
eluded. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 5th ed., 
Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., Clifford 
Lee Brownell, and Elmon Louis Vernier. 
Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., 
W. Washington Sq. 1958. 387 p. $4.75. 
This edition presents extensive revi- 
sions. Planned for those who work in 
schools and colleges, it will be of as- 
sistance in stating policies, defining pro- 
cedures, and in developing standards 
of administration. The addition of the 
co-author, Dr. Vernier, brings to this 
revision a wealth of practical material 
tested in day-by-day associations with 
a variety of public school situations. A 
second feature deals with the addition 
of a chapter on administration of safety 
education. 


METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: An 
illustrated textbook for students preparing to 
teach boys and girls in secondary schools. 3rd 
ed. Hilda Clute Kozman, Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, and Chester O. Jackson. Philadel- 
phia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Wash- 
ington Sq. 1958. 549 p. Illus. $6. The 
third edition has been revised in line with 
suggestions and criticisms submitted to 
the authors by the users of previous 
editions of the text. Stress has been 
placed on methods of development of 
self-control, self-direetion, self-manage- 
ment, and self-responsibility. The larger 
role of the teacher, the unique contribu- 
tion of the physical education teacher in 
the educational process, and the concept 
of the teacher as a community member 
and social worker, have also been 
stressed in this revision. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

LIFESAVING & WATER SAFETY INSTRUC- 
HONS. 3rd ed. Charles E. Silvia. New 
York. Association Press, 291 Broadway. 
1958. 185 p. $4.50. In this edition, the 
author has given the profession another 
significant manual. It is a scholarly job, 
based in part on his extensive historical 
research work in this field, covering the 
theory, irrespective of any organization 
bias. All instructors of lifesaving should 
use it as a basis for their classes. 


STATISTICS ON OUTDOOR RECREATION. 
Marion Clawson. Washington, D. C. Re- 
sources for the Future, Ine.. 1145 19th 
St. N. W. 1958. 165 p. $2.00. The pur- 
pose of this report is to bring together 
in convenient form the readily available 
statisties on public outdoor recreation. 
Some analysis of the interrelationships 
of these and other statistics is included. 
A complete analysis of the social and 
economic significance of outdoor recrea- 
tion is not attempted here. The assembly 
o f these data may stimulate others to 
economic and social analysis, and to the 
collection of better data in the future, 
which will permit still more refined and 
useful analyses. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


RONALD Books for Coach and Player . . . 


OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


Jordan Olivar, Yale’s head football coach explains how 
he developed the famous “Belly Series” into a powerful 
offense. New book describes and illustrates the inside- 
outside play series; buck, keeper, counter, trap, and end- 
around plays; off tackle, option, and reverse plays; and 
pass plays from the belly. Details player assignments for 
each play, drills for improving coordination, blocking 
patterns and fundamentals, personnel qualifications. Tips 
on training the quarterback and the integration of he 
“Belly” with other play styles. 42 action photos, dia- 


grams. 64% x 10. October 15 


TOUCH FOOTBALL 


John V. Grombach. Superbly illus- 
trated new book describes the six-, 
eight-, nine-, and eleven-man touch 
football game. Indispensable for 
player and coach, it discusses funda- 
mentals and playing techniques, tac- 
tics and game strategy of competi- 
tive play, conditioning programs, 
methods for reducing the number of 
player injuries. Illustrates team of- 


*$2.95 


fensive plays and systems, basic 
formations and plays with diagrams. 
Considers local conditions—playing 
fields, number of players, ages, 
physical condition, time, etc.—thus 
aiding in the choice of a proper type 
of game. Contains a group of the 
best rules so far formulated. 107 
ills. 6% x 10. October 15 = *$2.95 


FUNDAMENTAL FOOTBALL 


James “Gib” Holgate. A much- 
needed new book for training the 
beginning player. Seventy-four vivid 
sequence photos with fast-reading 
text reveal the secrets of expert 
passing, receiving, tackling, block- 
ing, kicking, making center snaps— 
all the basic skills. Book describes 
and _ demonstrates ball-handling, 
quick stops and starts. head and 


body feints, conditioning, pivoting, 
etc, Explains qualifications and at- 
titudes necessary for the successful 
player. Unexcelled for helping the 
future All-American acquire a bal- 
anced knowledge of essential foot- 
ball tactics. By Yale’s veteran fresh- 
man football. coach. Foreword by 
Fritz Crisler. 6% x 10. October 15 

*$2.95 


SOCCER ILLUSTRATED 


Frank F. DiClemente. An invalu- 
able guide to developing and training 
soccer players. Book illustrates and 
details the mechanics of each funda- 
mental—kicking, passing, dribbling, 
trapping, tackling, and heading. An- 
alyzes the special skills required for 
each player’s position and shows 
how eleven players should move as 
a team. 74 questions and answers 


indicate problems to be faced in 
planning game strategy. Book con- 
tains numerous game situations 
which can be successfully worked 
into a team’s offensive and defensive 
patterns. Includes practice plans, ex- 
ercises for conditioning programs, 
drills, and a glossary of soccer terms. 
113 ills. $3 


ICE HOCKEY—2nd Edition 


Eddie Jeremiah. Fundamentals, 
techniques, and tactics for individ- 
ual players. Play patterns, drill 
methods, and training suggestions 
for coaches. New two-part book 
guides the player on skating, stick- 
handling, passing, shooting, and goal 
tending. For the coach, it outlines 
special programs for pre-ice condi- 


tioning, ice conditioning, drills on 
the team’s seven basic plays and six 
power play patterns; offensive and 
defensive tactics for general and 
special game conditions. 125 draw- 
ings and diagrams illustrate the 
various plays and movements of the 
players. September. *$3.50 


*Send for Complete List of Ronald books in the 
Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY—covering 23 individual and 
team sports for every season! 


THe FRJoNALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Just out! New 


1958-59 BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. | 
Huntington, Indiana ; 
C Please send me 1958-59 SEAL-O-SAN Basketball 1 


Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school offi- ; 
cials. All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) ' 


' 
NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
city STATE 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 


BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Hay Fever and What You Can Do About It. 
Allergy Foundation of America, 801 
Second Ave., New York 17. 25¢. 
Handbook for the Asthmatic. Allergy Foun- 
dation of America, 801 Second Ave., 
New York 17. 25¢. 

Hay Fever and Other Allergic Diseases. Al- 
lergy Foundation of America. P.O. Box 
1005, Grand Central Station, New York 
17. 10 p. Free. 

Action with Purpose. Report of an evalu- 
ation conference on _ school health. 
Florida State Depts. of Edueation and 
Health. Gainesville: J. Hillis Miller 
Health Center, University of Florida. 
1957. 49 p. 

School Health Coordinators Handbook. Action 
with Purpose Series 1958. Talla- 
hassee: Florida State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 27 p 

Health Materials and Resources for Oregon 
Teachers. Number 3. State Dept. of 
Education and ‘the State System of 
Higher Education. Salem: State Dept. 
of Education. 1956. 54 p. 


Physical Education 


Impulse 1958, Annual of Contemporary Dance 
Theories and Viewpoints. Marian Van 
Tuyl, Editor. San Francisco 14: 
Impulse Publications, 160 Palo Alto 
Avenue. 1958. 46 p. Illus. $1.50. 
Preventive and Corrective Physical Education. 
3rd ed. George T. Stafford and 
Ellen Davis Kelly. New York 10: 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1958. 395 p. $5. 

Teaching Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools. 2nd ed. Maryhelen Vannier 
and Mildred Foster. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington 
Sq. 1958. 368 p. Illus. $4.75. 
“Preventive Geriatrics, Importance of Good 
Nutrition and Exercise in the Aged.” 
Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical Society. Vol. 
56. No. 5, p. 589-610. May 1957. 
Available in limited supply from the 
Michigan State Medical Society, 606 
Townsend Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


The Gilb Card File of Games. Stella S. 
Gilb. Lexington, Ky.: Hurst Printing 
Co., 257-259 E. Short St. 1955. 90 
eards. $2.50. 

International Athletics Annual — 1958. R. 


L. Quercetani, Editor. Distributed in 
the U. S. by Sport Shelf, 10 Over- 
look Terrace, New York 33, for “World 
Sports,” 185 Fleet St., London, E.C.4, 
1958. 208 p. $1.75. 

High School Track & Field Annual. Jim 
Brewer. Los Altos, Calif.: Track ¢ 
Field News, P. O. Box 296. 1958. 31 
p. $1.00. 

Bulletin of the Association for the Scientific 
Studies on Judo, Kodokan. Report I. 
Tokyo: Kodokan Judo Institute, No. 20, 
2-chome, Kasugacho, Bunkyoku. 1958. 
104 p. $4.00. 

United States 1956 Olympac Book. Asa 
S. Bushnell and Arthur G. Lentz, Edi- 
tors. New York 17: United States 
Olympic Assoce., Inc., 43rd St. & Madi- 
son Ave. 1957. 480 p. $10.00. 

The Judo Instructor. M. G. Harvey, New 
York: Emerson Books, Ine., 251 W. 
19th St. 1958. 121 p. $2.50. 


Recreation 
Fun with Metalwork. J. W. Bollinger. Mil- 
waukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 
Broadway. 1958. 184 pp. Illus. $4.75. 
The Bird Watchers. Marjory B. Sanger. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co.,, 
Ine., 300 - 4th Ave. 1957. 164 pp. Illus. 
$2.75. 
Great Bible Stories for the Verse Speaking 
Choir. Harry J. Heltman and Helen A. 
Brown. Philadelphia 7: The Westmin- 
ster Press, Witherspoon Bldg. 1958. 64 
pp. $1.00 ‘single copy; 5 or more, 90¢ ea. 
How To Play Top-Notch Checkers. Fred 
Reinfield. New York 10: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine., 121 E. 24th St. 1957. 
186 pp. Illus. $2. 95. 
Move Over or How To Win at Draughts. 
Derek Oldbury. New York 33: Sport- 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace. 1957. 126 
pp. illus. $3.50. 
How To Win at Duplicate Bridge. Marshall 
Miles. New York 16: Exposition Press 
Inc., 386 - 4th Ave. 1957. 463 pp. Illus. 
$5.00. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Publishers 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Take pleasure in announcing the association of 


RUTH ABERNATHY, Ph.D. 


Los Angeles, California 


As Editorial Adviser in the fields of 
Health Education and Physical Education 
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New! 2nd Edition 
Armbruster-Irwin 
BASIC SKILLS 
IN SPORTS 


Covers All Sports Activities 
in Modern “Service” Courses 


Written specifically for men’s or 
women’s “Service courses,” the new- 
ly released 2nd edition of BASIC 
SKILLS IN SPORTS provides es- 
sential information in all of the 
sports activities taught in the mod- 
ern physical education program. 
This new book thoroughly covers 
techniques, strategies, offenses and 
defenses of team and individual 
sports; playing rules, type of 
equipment, rules of conduct, safety 
factors and tests for all courses; 
instructor’s outline for teaching 
progression for each sport. 


This well arranged book is not - 


only an excellent text for the fresh- 
man student, and for those who are 
beyond the beginner level, but also 
serves as a handy reference for the 
semi-professional, teacher training 
student. 


The information on all sport 
areas has been revised and brought 
up to date, and the material on 
field hockey, golf, tennis, squash, 
volleyball, handball, badminton. 
and wrestling has been exhaus- 
tively revised. A special booklet 
containing examinations and an- 
swers on each sport is given free 
of charge to each instructor adopt- 
ing this book. Permission is granted 
to reproduce all or part of the 
booklet. Thus the instructor can 
mimeograph questions and answers 
for student’s use or he can use it 
as examination material. 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, 
SR., M.A., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education and Head 
Swimming Coach Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
and LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Health Education, 
School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 1958, 2nd 
edition, 333 pages, 734” x 1014”, 
illustrated. Price $3.95. 


Develop Your Physical Education Majors’ Coaching and 
Administrative Abilities with these New Mosby Texts 


Just Published! 3rd Edition 


Armbruster-Allen-Harlan 
SWIMMING AND DIVING 


New Strokes, New Dives and a New Method for Teaching Beginners 


SWIMMING AND DIVING is a comprehensive textbook covering every level 
and aspect of swimming and diving taught in college physical education de- 
partments, as well as in college “service” courses. This recently published 
3rd edition introduces new swimming strokes, new dives, new techniques and 
a new method of teaching beginners to swim. The technique of each stroke 
and dive is presented in detail, and where technique and form are somewhat 
involved, each phase is described in a clear, logical and orderly sequence. 

Covering all the competitive strokes, including the new Armbruster-resting 
back stroke, the side stroke and the elementary back stroke, as well as 
refinements in technique of the back crawl and breast stroke, this popular 
text also shows how to perform all of the new dives, especially the difficult 
competitive twisting and somersault dives. It explains the type of coaching used 
by the Olympic Champion, Bruce Harlan. The authors use a new approach to 
teach beginners by their All-Stroke Iowa Method. 

The diagrams in the book were drawn almost entirely from an underwater 
movie study of some of the world’s greatest swimmers. The addition of 30 
new diagrams made by this technique of underwater observation, the descrip- 
tion of modern methods for training and conditioning, the proper application 
of kinesiologic principles and physical laws in the description of stroke 
mechanics and the inclusion of new information on preparations for a swim- 
ming and diving meet make this text the most complete and practical book 
instructors and coaches can adopt for use in their classes. 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical 
Education and Head Swimming Coach Emeritus, University of lowa; ROBERT 
H. ALLEN, B.S., M.A., Head Swimming Coach, University of Iowa; and 
BRUCE HARLAN, B.S., M.A., Diving Coach, University of Michigan. Just 
Published. 3rd edition, approx. 373 pages, illustrated. Price $5.00. 


New! 2nd Edition 

Bucher ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOL HEALTH AND 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Reflects Principles Developed by Leaders in Administration 


Designed as a textbook for a college level course in “Organization and 
Administration,” the new 2nd edition of this book combines the study of ad- 
ministration of school health and physical education programs within the 
covers of one textbook. Reflecting current thinking and trends, this book 
incorporates the best administrative principles developed by leaders in 
administration, whether in education, business or other fields of endeavor. In 
addition, this 2nd edition informatively discusses administration of physical 
fitness, recreation, camping and outdoor education programs. Thoroughly 
revised, reorganized and divided into six parts in order to present the ma- 
terial in the most meaningful manner, this revision contains two new chapters. 
The one, “Administrating School Fitness Programs” is in keeping with the 
current stress on fitness of American youth; the other, “The Adapted Pro- 
gram” rounds out a detailed discussion of all phases of school health and 
physical education programs, Genuinely helpful discussions of General Ad- 
ministration Principles, General Education Administration, Legal Liability, 
Measurement and Evaluation, Public Relations and Facilities add to the com- 
pleteness of this book. ' 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Physical Education, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Just Published. 2nd edition, 470 pages, 634” x 
934”, illustrated. Price, $5.75. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers in College Level Courses For Consideration as Texts 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St, Louis 3, Missouri 
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Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPE 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


MODERN TRENDS IN ENGLISH SOCCER 


CARLTON H. REILLY 
Coach of Soccer, Brooklyn College 


Since 1953, I have made four visits to 
England, and each trip was arranged so 
that a fortnight could be spent with Matt 
Busby, world-famous soccer coach of 
Manchester United. The speed of Eng- 
lish soccer is amazing, and the rapidity 
of ball exchange makes it difficult to fol- 
low the style of play. After watching 
each of the 22 first division teams at 
least once, and some several times, I ob- 
served the following certain styles of 
play. 

The “W” Formation 


Most English teams use a three-back 
defense with the center-half seldom in 
advance of the fullbacks, but all three 
players move out, sometimes beyond 
midfield, to add depth to the attack. In 
the vicinity of the ball, the defense is 
man-for-man, except when the ball is 
suddenly crossed to the opposite side of 
the field. In these instances, the defense 
shifts into a zone with the nearest back 
moving out to meet the play. 

In the three-back style of play, the 
center-half vacates the middle of the 
field, making it necessary for the in- 
side-forwards to move back to cover 
this open area, while the wings move in 
nearer to the center of the field, cover- 
ing the area vacated by the inside-for- 
wards. This maneuver makes the “W” 
formation of the forwards narrow and 
deep, with the offensive strength on 
the wings. 


The Roving Center-Half 


Watching English soccer, one is im- 
pressed by the scheming and probing 
of the half-backs on offense, the center- 


half sometimes moving up in close sup- 
port of the center-forward and the 
wing-backs close behind the inside-for- 
wards. This technique allows the outside- 
forwards to play nearer to the sidelines 
and shortens the distance between them- 
selves and their inside-forwards. The 
“W” is now shallow and wide, and its 
strength is through the middle. 


The Revie Plan 


Much publicity was recently given to 
a four-man forward line with the center- 
half, Revie of Manchester City, playing 
behind his forwards and setting up 
plays after receiving long throws from 
his goalie or passes from the backs. 
This style of play depends on the ability 
of the goalie to make long, accurate 


throws. 


Credit for this skill should go to 
Frank Swift, considered by many to 
have been England’s greatest goalie. 
(Swift was recently killed in the tragic 
crash of the Manchester United plane 
at Munich.) Watching a cricket match, 
Swift was impressed with the powerful 
throws of the bowler. After experiment- 
ing with a soccer ball, Swift found that 
by cradling the ball between the palm 
and the wrist he was able to throw the 
ball with an over-hand motion to mid- 
field and beyond. 


The Matt Busby Plan 


Having played with Swift at the 
time Manchester City won the English 
Cup, Busby knew of the advantages of 
a long, accurate throw by the goalie, and 
he also knew of the advantages of play- 
ing with a four-man line. Not wishing 


Movements of All Positions 


Position Walking, Jogging 
Center-half 2,600 yds. 
Wing-half 2,500 “ 
Inside-forward 4,000 “ 
Wing 3,780 “ 


During 90-Minute Game 


Running at Speed Total 
520 yds. 3,120 yds. 


1,480 “ 3,980 “ 
2,060 “ 6,060 “ 
1,420 “ 5,200 


Average: 3,675 yards (approximately 2 miles) 
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to lose the scoring power of his excellent 
center-forward, Busby moved the in- 
side-right back to the middle of the 
field. Further, four forwards playing in 
advance of the inside-right did not play 
in a straight line across the field as the 
goalie made a “save” and was about to 
make a long throw. The two wings 
moved quickly toward the goalie to be 
in position to receive the throw. 

If a forward receiving the long throw 
is not covered by a defense man, Busby 
encourages him to “run” with the ball 
until he is near enough to the goal to 
attempt a shot, usually just outside the 
penalty area. In “running,” the ball is 
kicked ten or fifteen yards on each 
contact, and the player moves at the 
same rate of speed as a sprinter. 

“Dribbling” differs from running, in 
that the player’s approach to an op- 
ponent is slow and deliberate, with body 
swerves, foot feints, pass feints, and 
change-of-pace being used to evade the 
defenders. 


(MIDFIELD) 


IL. CF. 


O.L. O.R. 


GOALIE 


Diagram of the Busby plan. 
Pressure Training 


The English style of soccer, partic- 
ularly Busby’s four-man plan, demands 
exceptional stamina, ability to sprint 
30 or 40 yards at frequent intervals, 
and good ball control when running or 
dribbling. Manchester United players 
follow a definite routine in their train- 
ing program, reporting to the stadium 
daily, Sunday included. 

Players wear spiked shoes or sneakers 
and jog around the field for at least a 
half-hour. Then in groups of two or 
three, they walk 50 yards, jog 50 yards, 
then race at top speed for 50 yards. 
This is repeated for at least a half- 
hour. 


Movements Charted 


To find out how far a player runs 
during a game, Walter Winterbottom, 
head of the English Football Associa- 
tion’s coaching school, has charted the 
movements of all positions during a 
regular 90-minute game. The results are 
as follows 


Functional Training . 


To improve running, dribbling, and 
passing, Busby uses a small square area 
with each side approximately 80 or 90 


1Walter Winterbottom. Soccer Coaching. 
Naldrett Press, London. p. 239. 
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feet in length. A 
player uses a slow 
} dribble along the 
first side of the 
square, runs with 
the ball on the 
second side, and 
at that corner 
gathers the ball 
and makes a long 
pass to a player 
standing on the 
Matt Busby third corner. This 
second player repeats the action. 

Each day time is spent in playing a 
game with five or seven on a side. The 
coaches believe there is little benefit to 
be derived from dribbling a ball around 
obstacles and prefer using opponents to 
improve passing and dribbling. In this 
game, the ball cannot be passed forward 
and may be advanced only by dribbling. 
There is considerable emphasis on lateral 
and backward passing in addition to the 
dribbling. This method is excellent for 
developing team spirit among large 
squads. At United, players from the 
First Division, Reserve, “A,” and Youth 
teams are mixed in small groups of five 
or seven and play in small areas of 39 
by 50 yards. 


School Soccer Programs 


I was much impressed with the skill 
of the English 14-year-old and 17- 


year-old youths. If soccer were made a 
part of the physical education program 
in our junior high schools, I believe the 
natural competitive spirit of American 
boys would enable us to achieve foreign 
standards of play in a few years. 

In England, more training schools 
have included soccer as an activity for 
their majors, and more young teachers 
have the ability to coach the game. To 
improve our soccer situation, it would be 
necessary to include the game in our 
junior and senior high school pro- 
grams. * 


ADDITIONAL JOHPER READING 


1. Glen E. H. Warner, ‘‘Soccer Funda- 
mentals,’’ Oct. 1955, p. 16. 

2. Robert H. Iglehart, ‘‘Soccer: An 
Ideal Game for the Small School,’’ Nov. 
1950, p. 30. 


Planning Session on Athletics 


Charles Forsythe, AAHPER vice- 
president for Men’s Athletics; Zollie 
Maynard, the vice-president-elect; and 
Ross Merrick, AAHPER consultant in 
men’s athletics met at the National Of- 
fice on September 16 to discuss plans 
for coverage of competitive sports in 
future issues of JOHPER. Watch for 
feature articles and items of special in- 
terest to coaches. 
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~~ A TRAMPOLIN? 


choose a 


A Gym Master trampolin is made better where it counts most 

with 16 direct points of support to the perimeter frame, MORE 
\ supports than any other trampolin. It’s “‘Fast-Fold Action” 
allows the Gym Master to be folded easily by one man in seconds. 
Exclusive “Super-Safe All Clear Understructure’’ guarantees 
absolute performer safety. ONLY a Gym Master has the “Quick 
Turn Adjuster’, a special feature that completely eliminates 
sagging trampolin bed. 


ite Today for Complete Information 


ENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET « ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


AIR OVER 


THE VARSITY ... 6 ft. x 12 ft. 
nylon web bed on a 

9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 

THE JUMBO... 7 ft. x 14 ft. 
nylon web bed ona 

10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


Soccer 


(Continued from page 20) 


oping game condition drills that can 
be set up on a competitive basis. 
These can be used as part of the 
warming-up period throughout the 
season. A team will not develop on 
scrimmage alone. Shooting (at goal) 
drills should receive the most atten- 
tion. 

The experienced coach will so 
plan his program that he covers the 
many phases of the game before the 
schedule begins. His team should be 
ready to meet every situation with 
planned strategy. Age and experi- 
ence of the team will, of course, de- 
termine the degree of accomplish- 
ments. 

The elementary school team should 
concentrate on fundamentals and 
playing in position. The junior high 
school team should be able to master 
the tri-angle play on offense, play a 
man-for-man defense, and also con- 
centrate on fundamentals. The se- 
nior high team should strive for the 
same objectives as the college team. 

The following points should be 
part of the plan of a good high 
school or college team: 

(1) Have several plays from kick-off 
and have several defensive plays on 
kick-off; (2) Have a plan or pattern 
on both offense and defense for: corner 
kicks, goal kicks, free kicks, and out-of- 
bounds from “touch”; (3) Know the 
two-back and three-back defensive plans 
and assignments; (4) Have an under- 
standing of how to make space on of- 
fensive, and understand the importance 
of occupying the five lanes; (5) Know 
the tri-angle play, the “W” and “M” 
formations on offense; (6) Be familiar 
with the four-man line, with the floater 
as an offensive threat; and (7) Make 
the goalie responsible for defensive as- 
signments. 

Soccer is growing ‘in popularity 
in the United States and will con- 
tinue to grow if it is given a sensible 
job of salesmanship. The game has 
much to offer anyone who gives it a 
fair trial and is fortunate enough to 
play it‘on an organized basis. It has 
been held back for years by the lazy 
physical educator, lacking in imagi- 
nation and initiative, who has used 
hats for goals and has allowed fifty 
players on a side to kick each other 
on the nearest shin until the ball 
came along. * 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BASKETBALL—THE WORLD’S FASTEST GROWING GAME 


JIM McGREGOR 

Director of Student Activities 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey 
Basketball is played in over 90 coun- 
tries throughout the world; it is the 
most popular sport in the Philippines, 
Mozambique, China, Bulgaria, Puerto 
Rico, and others. Statistics show that 
more people play and watch basketball 
than any other sport. The postwar 
growth of the game is without parallel 
in sports history. Here is a glance at 
some of the factors in this development. 


Role of YMCA and Armed Forces 


The YMCA deserves the major credit 
for making basketball a universal game, 
as the game was introduced in many 
countries by the association. The inter- 
national basketball federation was also 
created and developed by YMCA men. 
R. W. Jones, an Englishman who stud- 
ied at Springfield College, has been the 
key man in forming the International 
Federation. 

The United States armed forces made 
a great contribution to basketball wher- 
ever they have been stationed. The first 
basketball game in France was played 
by U. S. Army teams in 1918. In the 
Philippines, Germany, and Korea army 
influence is particularly noted. 

The placing of the game on the Olym- 
pic program in 1936 has been the most 
important single factor in stimulating 
the world-wide adoption and promotion 
of the game. The Olympics gave recogni- 
tion and prestige to basketball, and many 
countries proceeded to organize and pro- 
mote the game. 

Credit must be given to various church 
groups (especially the Mormons) who 
have taken basketball with them to for- 
eign lands. In Australia and South 
Africa I noticed the help Mormon mis- 
sionaries have given in teaching and pro- 
moting the game. This is true of Catho- 
lie groups especially in the Congo and 
South America. aa 

The Harlem Globe Trotters have pop- 
ularized basketball almost everywhere. 
There are also countless instances of in- 
dividual Americans wi:o have helped the 
game while on overseas assignments. 

In most countries the game has out- 
grown the YMCA or the church, and 
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with its new popularity is being admin- 
istered and promoted by schools, sport- 
ing clubs, or the government itself. 


American Coaches Overseas 


A late but important development of 
basketball overseas has been the utiliza- 
tion of professional American coaches. 
I have encountered American coaches in 
Mozambique, Egypt, Spain, Israel, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Switzerland, Chile, Venezue- 
la, Greece, Turkey, Sweden, Taipeh, and 
Lebanon; this is only a partial list of 
where coaches are serving abroad. It 
does not include visiting coaches or Ar- 
my, Air Force, or State Department em- 
ployed coaches. 


Communist Countries 


The biggest factor in the basketball 
boom has been the push given the game 
by the Communist sport ministries. Eu- 
ropean basketball is dominated by the 
powerful teams of the Communist coun- 
tries. These teams are the end products 
of a tremendous basketball organiza- 
tion. There is more intense mass par- 
ticipation and training of coaches and 
players than we have in America today. 

Spectator interest is also booming as 
indicated by attendance figures at out- 
door games: Moscow, 55,000; Budapest, 
45,000; and Sofia, 50,000. In Prague 
and Warsaw also the game draws ¢a- 
pacity crowds. 


South America 


The growth of basketball in South 
America is shown by the fact that the 
two largest enclosed basketball arenas in 
the world are at Rio and Sao Paulo. 
They seat 40,000, and I saw capacity 
crowds during the 1954 world champion- 
ship. Argentina, which has twice beaten 
the U. S. in international contests, also 
has a professional league. Uruguay 
placed third in the recent Olympies, and 
Chile will host the next world champion- 
ships. 

Asia 

In Asia the Philippines have enjoyed 
a superiority of play for several years. 
However, Japan and Red China are 
rapidly improving. In China the game 
is very popular and is played by mil- 
lions. In Korea the game is popular, 


and a game of high standards is played. 
In Southeast Asia basketball is played 
mostly by overseas Chinese, but games 
draw large crowds and many interna- 
tional games are scheduled. 


Africa and The Middle East 


In the recent Arab games in Beirut, 
six Arab countries entered the ecompeti- 
tion. Beirut is building a new basketball 
stadium to host the coming Mediter- 
ranean Games. 

In Turkey, basketball is second in 
popularity after soccer football. It is 
played by clubs and schools; the public 
follows closely the Galatasaray Club, 
which I coach. The games often draw 
crowds of 7500, which is capacity in 
the Istanbul Sport Palace. The caliber 
of play is quite good; however, there is 
a shortage of the 6 foot 6 inch boys so 
important for international play. 

In Africa, below the Sahara, the game 
is just beginning, except in Portuguese 
East Africa, where it is already the most 
popular game. Rugby, the national 
game of South Africa, is still strong 
competition to basketball. 

An interesting feature of the game 
overseas is the popularity of women’s 
basketball, which is qual to that of the 
men in some countries. The standard 
of play is high. 

In recent years strong European clubs 
have imported players from America to 
strengthen their teams. This is particu- 
larly true in Italy and in Spain. 


Sidelights 


Due to a shortage of gyms the game 
is played a great deal out-of-doors. Ma- 
jor tournaments are also held out-of- 
doors to accommodate the huge crowds. 

The next stage of basketball growth 
will be the development of increased 
competition between American and over- 
seas teams on the club and college level. 
There is now enongh public interest to 
finance such exchanges from gate re- 
ceipts, but as yet American colleges have 
shown little interest. * 


WARSAW SYMPOSIUM 


The First International Symposium on 
School Physical Education will be held 
in Warsaw, Poland, February 10-12, 
1959. The program will be divided into 
four sections, each dealing with a differ- 
ent phase of school physical education, 
such as its influence un posture, pnysio- 
logical function, relation to student mo- 
tor capacity, and pedagogical aspects. 
The purpose of the symposium, organ- 
ized by the Polish Institute of Research 
in Physical Culture, is to inaugurate a 
series of scientific meetings in different 
countries to exchange ideas and experi- 
ences and to co-ordinate scientific re- 
search. For further information, write 
the Secretary of the Organization Com- 
mittee, Institute of Research in Physical 
Culture, Marymonecka 34, Warsaw 45. 
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You'll always enjoy greater 
foot comfort 
with 


q ... because, whichever type 
ir of Converse shoe you choose, 
you can be certain of COR- 
RECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes . . . lasts 
that assure maximum support and better all-round fit. 
Whether it’s gym, tennis, basketball or any other phys-ed 
activity, you'll have happier feet when you wear 
Converse! 


‘Chuck’ Taylor ALL STAR 
BASKETBALL SHOES MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
(Made in both high top and oxford patterns) COURT STAR — NETKING — SLIPNOT 


America’s No. 
1 basketball 
shoe that’s ten 
ways better. 


PORT: non- 
marking sure 

traction mold- 

ed outsole. 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


CREPE SOLE OXFORDS 


GLENVILLE 
or BEACH 


GLENVILLE, popular-priced shoe for all gym 
and phys-ed needs, Lace-to-toe design; white 
army duck uppers; white sole binding with 
blue trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 


Famous as the finest for all court games. When you choose one 
of these top quality shoes you will find why both professionals and 
ranking amateurs have shown their preference for CONVERSE. 


Features PINPOINT 

SPONGE IN- DESIGN SOLE 
SOLE AND 
al CUSHION For positive traction. SLIPNOT 
ay HEEL and Available in COURT DESIGN 
4 ARCH SUP.- STAR (Lace-to-toe) SOLE 


and NETKING 
(circular vamp). 
Women's siz : 
4 to 10. 


“* \deal on grass, wet or pol- 
ished surfaces. Available in 
SLIPNOT oxfords either lace- 
to-toe or circular vamp models. 
Women's sizes 4 to 9. 


LACE-TO-TOE models — Have seamless forepart with 
double-wing tongue to eliminate chafed toes; uppers rein- 
forced with diagonal side stitching. 


CIRCULAR VAMP models — Strong army duck uppers 
with cool-breathing loose lining, free of stitches to cause 
irritation. 


COURT STAR 


SLIPNOT 
OXFORD 


NETKING 
FORT CUSHION ARCH; non-marking 
crepe outsole. Women’s sizes 3 to 11. SLiIPNOT 
OXFORD 
BEACH — Same features as GLENVILLE CIRCULAR 
in a circular vamp pattern. VAMP 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. » 100 Freeway Boulevard, South San Francisco +» 241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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SPORTS for 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MARJORIE BOND 
1248 W. 51st Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


VOLLEYBALL BULLETIN 

At the request of the DGWS Divi- 
sion Exeeutive Council and Volleyball 
Committee, this column will be devoted 
to bulletins from DGWS_ committees 
which will be of importance in volley- 
ball rules, interpretations, and officiat- 
ing examinations for 1958-59. This 
material may be duplicated for use in 
volleyball classes and intramurals. It 
will be reprinted and single copies made 
available to those who send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to DGWS— 
Volleyball Rules Corrections, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
reprint will also be inserted in copies 
of the 1957-59 Volleyball Guide. 

During the spring of 1957 several 
changes were made in the DGWS Vol- 
leyball Rules. Publication deadlines 
made it necessary to hurry this ma- 
terial to press, and later it became evi- 
dent that there were some errors and 
omissions. The information which fol- 
lows has been submitted by the com- 
mittees indicated. 


Volleyball Committee 
Corrections in Volleyball Rules 
- Rule and page references refer to 
pages in the 1957-59 DGWS Volleyball 
Guide. 

Rule 7 (3), p. 94. Change to read: 
“Volley. A volley consists of one con- 
tact with the ball.” 

Rule 8 (4), p. 96. Change to read: 
“Tliegal Serve. An illegal serve is one 
in which the service is not definitely 
batted, touches the net, goes into the 
net, fails to reach the net, strikes any 
object directly over the court, or goes 
outside the court.” 

Rule 9 (2), p. 97. Change: “Player 
by three” to “three volleys by team,” 
and add note: “If two or more players 
of the same team contact the ball 
simultaneously it is considered one 
play and players participating in such 
a play may participate in the next play. 
This next play should be counted as an 
additional volley.” 

“If two or more players from oppos- 
ing teams contact the ball simultane- 
ously above the net, this simultaneous 
hit shall not be considered as one of the 
three volleys allowed a team; the 
players involved are eligible to partici- 
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pate in the next play which shall be 
considered the first of three volleys 
allowed to the team.” 

Rule 10 (5), p. 98. Change to read: 
“Volley the ball a fourth time.” 

Rule 14, p. 100. Add score of for- 
feited game: “The score of a forfeited 
game shall be 1-0.” 

Corrections in Questions and Answers 

The answers given for the following 
questions on volleys and simultaneous 
contacts are incorrect and should be 
changed as indicated. 

P. 103. Next to the last question on 
page on volleys and simultaneous con- 
tact. Change the answer to read: “Legal 
play. The ball has been volleyed only 
three times.” 

P. 103. Last question on page. 
Change the answer to read: “Legal 
play. The Red team has played the 
ball three times. If two or more players 
contact the ball simultaneously it is 
considered one play.” 

P. 104. First question. Change an- 
swer to read: “Legal play. The Red 
team has played the ball only twice be- 
cause contact of the ball by two players 
simultaneously is considered only one 
play or volley.” 


Concerning Interpretations 
Volleyball Rules Interpreter 


The following questions and answers 
have been selected from the - special 
bulletin issued last spring to all 
WNORC Boards and State DGWS 
Chairmen, and state Volleyball Chair- 
men. 

1. Question: What happens if two 
players from opposite teams hit the ball 
simultaneously above the net? 

Answer: This simultaneous hit shall 
not be considered as one of the three 
plays allowed a team, and the players 
involved are eligible to participate in 
the next play which shall be considered 
the first of the three plays allowed to 
the team. (See change above.) 

2. Question: A Red player goes up 
to spike and a Green player to block. 
Both contact the ball. The block is 
successful and the ball comes back on 
the Red team’s side. May the spiker 
hit the ball again before it is played 
by a member of her own team? 

Answer: Yes. 


3. Question: In the play described 
above, if the block is not successful, 
even though the Green blocker touched 
it, may the blocker play the ball before 
another member of her team has played 
it? 

Answer: No. In both questions 2 and 
3 it appears that this was not a simul- 
taneous contact, and that the blocker 
was the last one to touch the ball. 

4. Question: The ball was hit only 
three times before it went over the net 
but because .one of the volleys was a 
simultaneous hit four players touched 
the ball before it went over the net. 
Is this a legal play? 

Answer: Yes. The ball was volleyed 
only three times. (See changes on Rule 
9 (2), above.) 

5. Question: Is a second trial of serv- 
ice allowed on a “let” serve? 

Answer: No. The “let” serve rule 
has been deleted in the new rules and 
a serve in which the ball touches the 
net should be considered an_ illegal 
serve. (See change on Rule 8 (4), 
above. ) 

6. Question: Do the limitations on 
number of times a player may enter a 
contest, changing serving order, number 
of times-out allowed, and disqualifica- 
tion refer to a game or to a match? 

Answer: In all the above cases the 
limitations apply to game, except that 
the referee has the power to disqualify 
a player for a game or match. Each 
game should be considered a new con- 
test. 

7. Question: Eight minutes of play- 
ing time makes a very short game. 
Wouldn’t it be better if the rule stated 
eight minutes of “ball in play,” in other 
words, stop the watch when the ball is 
dead? 

Answer: The committee would wel- 
come suggestions with reference to this 
point, and any other suggestions which 
would improve the game. 


The committee is sorry that because 
of the publication schedule it was im- 
possible to fully co-ordinate the teach- 
ing articles, questions and answers, of- 
ficiating techniques and scoring proce- 
dures before going to press with the 
Guide. It is hoped that most of the 
points raised have been clarified. Sug- 
gestions with reference to rules and 
further needs for clarification should be 
sent to the chairman of the Volleyball 
Committee, Martha Verda, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Requests for rules interpretations 
should be sent to Evelyn Prescott, 
Arkansas State College, State College, 
Arkansas. 


Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee 
Concerning Officiating Techniques 


The following changes should be 
made in the article, “Technique for the 
Volleyball Official.” 


(Continued on page 50) 
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(Continued from page 49) 


1. P. 68. Change the caption from 
MORE THAN THREE PLAYERS, to 
MORE THAN THREE VOLLEYS. 

2. P. 69. Under the center heading 
USE OF THE WHISTLE, Item 3, 
change “Fourth player plays the ball,” 
to “Fourth volley of the ball.” 

3. P. 69. Under the center heading, 
SIGNALS, Item 4, change the italicized 
lead sentence from “Ball touched by 
more than three on a team,” to “Ball 
volleyed more than three times.” 

4. P. 72, item 10. Paragraph begin- 
ning on line 11, change to the follow- 
ing: “If there are no linesmen, the 
Referee should make it clear to the 
Umpire whether she or the Referee will 
be responsible for foot faults on the 
serve. The Umpire’s aid will probably 
by needed both on the end line to her 
left and on the end line to her right 
because of the rule which permits the 
server to stand behind any part of the 
end line.” 

5. P. 72, item 10. Omit lines 15 and 
16. 

6. P. 72. Add item 15 as follows: 
“Tf the game ends in a tie score, it is 
not necessary to blow a whistle to in- 
dicate “time in” for the sueceeding 


playing period; but it is helpful to 
both teams to have a whistle signal 
indicating that they should start play. 
The verbal signal could be, “Start play 
with the whistle.” 

7. P. 72, item 10, line 7. Change 
“back” to “backs.” 


Examinations and Officiating 


1. The 1958-59 theoretical examina- 
tion will cover material on the official 
rules as published by DGWS ineluding 
questions and answers and techniques 
for the volleyball official. Additional 
interpretations issued in the special 
bulletin last spring and published above 
will also be included. 

2. Rating boards may give examina- 
tions over the modified rules in 1958- 
59. The 1956-57 examinations are to 
be used. If you plan to give ratings 
on the modified rules, write to Aimee 
Loftin, Volleyball Examination Chair- 
man, Western Illinois University, Ma- 
comb, for the packet. 

3. The Officiating Executive Board 
decided that until the 1959-61 Volley- 
ball Guide is published each board 
should decide upon which set or sets 
of rules (official or modified) its ex- 
aminations would be conducted. The 
Board made this decision because of 
the following statement which appears 


in the 1957-59 Volleyball Guide in the 
Preface to the Rules Section, “The of- 
ficial or the suggested modified rules 
may be used by your groups. The Rules 
Committee recommends that you experi- 
ment with both types of play before 
deciding which type better serves the 
needs of your players.” This plan 
seemed necessary for 1958-59 since 
WNORC is a service organization and 
a board should be free to rate officials 
on the rules being used in their area. 

4. Any board which failed to file cor- 
rectly a final report will not be sent a 
packet of examination material. 

5. Correspondence concerning — the 
examinations (not interpretations of 
rules) should be addressed to Aimee 
Loftin, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb. 


6. Problems discussed and _ sugges- 
tions received by the Volleyball Ex- 
aminations Committee and the WNORC 
Executive Board at the recent national 
convention are under study. Sugges- 
tions for improving the volleyball ex- 
amination procedure or the officiating 
procedure are weleomed. Send them to 
the Volleyball Representative to the 
Committee on Philosophy and Stand- 
ards of Officiating, Beverly J. Becker, 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.*® 
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OCEAN POOL 


Redmanized® swim suits 
are shrunk-to-fit 


Ocean Pool’s accurate sizing guarantees perfect fit .. . 
Redmanizing retains the fit throughout the life of the 


garment! 


Highest quality two-ply VAT DYED yarn, and supe- 
rior needlework have made Ocean Pool Swim Suits 
America’s favorites. Now get the EXCLUSIVE added 
plus of Redmanizing for perfect fit forever! 


If you are one of the few who are not already an 
Ocean Pool customer, may we suggest a sample order 
to prove the superiority, or... 


SEND FOR CATALOG B 


REDMANIZED, TWO-PLY, VAT DYED, JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


HALTER TIE STRAPS — UPLIFT MODEL 
No. 140 — Skirtless — $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 — Front Skirt — $37.50 doz. 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL 
No. 147 — Skirtless — $22.00 doz. 
No. 1497 — Front Skirt — $31.50 doz. 
SIZES: 22-46 


COLORS: Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black 


SUPPLY COMPANY INC. 
‘ 155 West 23 Street * New York 11,N.Y. 


SIZES: 32-42 


forever! 


OCEAN REDMANIZED SUITS 
RETAIN FIT AFTER WASHING. 


OTHER SUITS SHRINK UP TO. 
209% IN WASHING. DON'T FIT. 
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BENEDICT F. FIORE 


Veteran’s Administration Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 


Statistics on Privileges 


The June 1958 issue of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry reports a survey 
of public mental hospitals by Lucey D. 
Ozarin, M.D., and A. H. Tuma, Ph.D., 
on patient “privileges” in these hospi- 
tals. The study is based on information 
gathered from 292 hospitals in the U. S., 
Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico total- 
ing 629,916 beds. Of the patients, 12.8 
percent are classified as “open” ward 
patients, in wards with doors unlocked 
all or most of the day; 22.3 percent are 
privileged, can leave the ward unaccom- 
panied (included here were the “open”. 
ward patients); 45.8 percent are semi- 
privileged, can leave the ward accom- 
panied by the staff, visitors, or volun- 
teers; 31.9 percent are in the nonprivi- 
leged group. 

The statistics for Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals show 39.6 percent in 
the first, or privileged, group; 53.8 per- 
cent in the semi-privileged group; and 
only 6.6 percent in the nonprivileged 
category. Statistics from the newer hos- 
pitals show larger percentages in the 
privileged or semi-privileged classes. The 
authors conelude that the “trend of pres- 
ent day psychiatrie thinking and prac- 
tice is toward the open hospital.” 


Patients’ Interests and Skills 


How many hospital recreation work- 
ers are looking into the patients’ back- 
ground for leads to their interests and 
skills in areas of recreation? How can 
we learn what their hobby interests are 
or if they have a liking for music, an in- 
terest in sports, an appreciation for play 
reading, or any of the many specialized 
activities that make up a well-rounded 
recreation program ? 

It is possible to review the patients’ 
complete folder, and several of the other 
hospital services use ‘this method to as- 
sist them in prescribing craft activity 
for patients. Some hospitals make use 
of interest sheets, on which the patient 
himself lists the things he has done or 
presently likes to do for his recreation. 

Another method of obtaining informa- 
tion of this kind is to include interest 
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sheets or hobby interest forms in the 
papers that are completed by the fam- 
ily of the patient. When such a pro- 
gram is established for all new admis- 
sions, a file is gradually built up which 
will be of immense value to the recrea- 
tion leader. 

Many a fly-tyer, cartoonist, radio dise- 
jockey, stamp club member, or barber- 
shopper has been discovered and re-in- 
troduced to his old leisure time activity 
through the use of interest question- 
naires of one kind or another. 


Hospital Communications 


Communications play an important 
part in any worthwhile hospital pro- 
gram. We need good communications to 
encourage those who work with us to 
express their ideas and opinions as well 
as to pass on to others the product of 
our own thinking. 

Good communications do not travel 
along a one-way street from the leader 
to those in subordinate positions. The 
way must be open in all directions, side- 
ward and upward, as well as from the 
top down. There must be many avenues 
of communications in hospital recreation 
because we depend on so many other 
people and services to accomplish our 
missions. Every hospital service, begin- 
ning with accounting through to ward 
administration, is involved at some time 
with some phase of the programs we 
plan for patients. 

The dietitian must not only be ad- 
vised that we want coffee for a picnic 
for 100 patients, but must also be told 
that it will be a picnic supper, that the 
pienie will replace a regular hospital 
meal, that the patients involved will come 
from Wards A and D, and that two, 
twelve, or no special diet patients are in- 
volved. Will the coffee be black or with 
cream and sugar? Finally, to what area 
will it be delivered? When all this in- 
formation is included in our original re- 
quest, co-operation comes more easily. 
The dietitian knows just what is wanted, 
for what purpose, and what effect your 
program will have on her own operation. 

How are your communications? * 


by califone 


The PROMENADE (25V-8A) 4-speed 25-watt 
amplifier, variable from 16 to 84 RPM... two 12” 
extended range speakers and steel sound unit 
in one easily carried case...Spring Float Sus- 
pension to eliminate groove jumping... Sound for 
3500 persons. Professional User Net $189.50. 


Write DEPT. JHP-2 


califone 
CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 
Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


New Diving Film 


The new film, “Training the Diving 
Judge,” is a much needed tool for the 
use of developing skills and techniques 
of judging the performance of divers. 
It is also useful in interpreting to divers 
points on which to concentrate to im- 
prove their ratings. Six introductory 
dives and 21 others are included. They 
are shown at normal as well as slow mo- 
tion speed. 

Prepared by Philip E. Moriarity, Yale 
University, and Richard Steadman, Co- 
lumbia University, the film has been de- 
veloped and sponsored as a nonprofit 
venture by the Conference for National 
Co-operation in Aquaties (CNCA), rep- 
resenting 22 national organizations ac- 
tive in that field. 

It is a silent, 16mm, black and white 
film, 330 feet in length. A suggestion 
sheet and instrutcor’s manual accompany 
each film. The purchase price is $25, 
and rental is $5 a week or any portion 
thereof, plus return postage and insur- 
ance. Orders will be taken by the Con- 
ference for National Co-operation in 
Aquatics, 1201-16th Street, N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Alcohol and Narcotics. A filmstrip series 
of four, 11 to 27 min. Set, $22.50; each, 
$6. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
For junior-senior high school. 

NEA Convention Highlights, Cleveland, 1958. 
With printed commentary aids. $3. Pub- 
lications-Sales Section, NEA, 1201 - 16th 
St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


FILMS 
Bill's Better Breakfast Puppet Show. 16mm, 
13% min., sd., color. Cereal Institute, 
Ine. film. To borrow or rent contact 
your nearest film library. 
Boats, Motors and People. 16mm, sd., 1314 
min., color $35.50, b&w $13.50. Ameri- 
ean Red Cross films, available at local 
chapters. Loan prints in b&w only, 
available through Red Cross chapters. 
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Crowded Out. 16mm, 29 min., sd., color 
$170; b&w, $75. Another in the series 
by the NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., 
Wash., D. C. 

The Doctor Examines Your Heart. 16mm, 10 
min., b&w, $60. Rental, $3.50 for one 
day, $1.75 each following day. Pro- 
duced with co-operation of the American 
Heart Association. Bray Studios, Inc., 
729 - 7th Ave., New York 19. 

First Aid. 16mm, 2 reels, 29 min. Color 
or b&w. American Red Cross film, b&w 


_prints available on loan from Red Cross 


area offices and field representatives for 
group use, also can be obtained at chap- 
ters offering first aid courses. 

Planning Recreation Facilities. 16mm, 16 
min., sd. Color. $145. First profession- 
al motion picture made for the recrea- 
tion field. Herbert Price, Cinesound Co., 
1037 N. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 

Profiles of Elementary Physical Education. 
l6mm, sd.. 3 reels. b&w, $165, color, 
$300. Based on the physical education 
program of the Cleveland City Schools. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chieago 1. 


BOOKS AND CHARTS 


Artificial Respiration. Pocket card of in- 
structions available from Council on 
Medical Physics, American Medical 
Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Audiofile. Card indexed recordings ap- 
praisal and utilization service designed 
for use by schools, colleges, and libraries. 
Graphic Communications Center, 41-45 
29th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Films on Music and Dance. Check list of 
over 35 16mm sd. films including operas, 
biographies, dances, ete. Brandon Films, 
Ine., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Television in Instruction: An Appraisal. Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 24 
p. Free. Report of seminar on role of 
TV in instruction, Sept. 9, 1957 in 
Washington. 


Films, Filmstrips, Slides and Transcriptions 


from the American Heart Association and 
Other Sources. 66-page catalog with de- 
seriptions of each item. AHA, Film Li- 
brary, 267 W. 25th St., New York 1. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF 
PRODUCING LINE 
DRAWINGS FOR 
PUBLICATION USE 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


Frequently it is desired to use illus- 
trations in an article on techniques. 
Illustrative material of the line drawing 
variety is best because it may be repro- 
duced on any kind of paper. Photo- 
graphs are not always feasible because 
they must be reproduced on special coat- 
ed paper and not all periodicals are 
printed on such paper stock. 

You do not have to be an artist to 
produce line drawings suitable for re- 
production. A simple method is to take 
photographs of the position or action 
desired with an ordinary 35mm camera. 
Then place the film in a microfilm pro- 
jector and focus on white paper. The 
projector should be at such a distance 
from the paper that the figure will be 
approximately 8 to 10 in. high. This 
figure can be easily traced with a hard 
pencil. Put in as much detail as is de- 
sired. The lines of the tracing should 
then be inked in. The resulting drawing 
is reproduced in the usual method (as a 
lineeut). It can be reduced to any size 
desired. 

It should be remembered, in inking 
the tracing, that the width of the lines 
will be reduced in proportion to the re- 
duction of the total size of the figure. 
For example, if the figure is drawn 10 
in. high and will be reproduced only 2 
in. high, each of the lines will be one- 
fifth as wide as the original. Lines 
should thus be drawn rather wider than 
one would usually plan. A line about 
14 in. wide or slightly narrower is about 
right for a figure 10 in. high (a speed- 
ball pen is a good tool to use). 

The advantage of this method is that 
it can be done by. any amateur who is 
sufficiently steady of hand to trace ac- 
curately. The result is an illustration 
which is as adequate as a photograph. 


Steps in producing a line reproduction: 35mm 
film, tracing, and the final reduced linecut. 
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FOLK 


85 DANCES ...FROM 26 COUNTRIES 


@= 


AGES 
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Folk for 


Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So... we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the ‘‘World of 
Folk Dances.”” Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmk(s) ® 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Fun ence Orchestre 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. L-7 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


Please send me the folder listing recordings of the “World 
of Folk Dances.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


F 
FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES HAPPY FOLK DANCES 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES First Folk Dances 
al 
H 
' ' 
' 
' 
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Spotlight on the DANCE 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


script (Alwin Nikolais). 


of all these aspects of notation. 


FIVE SYSTEMS FOR DANCE NOTATION 


Five currently used systems for notating dance will be presented in this 
column, starting with the Benesh Movement-Notation originated by Rudolf and 
Joan Benesh. In future issues we will explain the Jay Notation (Leticia Jay), 
Labanotation (Rudolf Laban), Kineseography (Eugene .Loring), and Choro- 


Emphasis will be on the originator’s recognition of the problems and his 
presentation of solution; analysis of movement; derivation of symbols for 
body parts, for movement in space and time; and the final total co-ordination 


Mr. Hall, who explains the Benesh Movement-Notation for us, writes the 
London reviews for Ballet Today (London). He is the author of articles for 
the Saturday Review and Dance Magazine and of a book, World Dance, pub- 
lished in the United States by A. A. Wyn.—Hditor. 


BENESH MOVEMENT- 
NOTATION 


FERNAU HALL 
London, England 


Benesh movement-notation was origi- 
nated by Joan Benesh, dancer, teacher, 
and choreographer, and her husband, 
Rudolf Benesh, painter and musician. 
They began work together in 1947 when 
Joan Benesh was choreographing musi- 
cal productions and needed a simple and 
practical system of notation which would 
give a complete record of movement and 
show both static positions and move- 
ments. 

Three years later, when she joined the 
Sadlers Wells Ballet (now the Royal 
Ballet), she and her husband tested 
their ideas on a wide variety of ballets 
and styles of dancing in the repertoire. 
They worked without the knowledge of 
the management and recorded not only 
solo dances but full-scale ballets, deter- 
mined to produce a practical tool for 
the maitre de ballet—a system which 
worked under conditions in a ballet com- 
pany where time and money are always 
short. 

Margot Fonteyn launched the nota- 
tion in 1955 by arranging a demonstra- 
tion before the technical committee of 
the Royal Academy of Dancing. As a 
result, the Royal Ballet adopted the no- 
tation for its school and two companies. 
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The Royal Academy of Dancing made 
the notation a part of teachers’ training, 
and it was ‘taken up by other schools 
and companies in Britain and in other 
countries. Its widespread use was aided 
by the development of astonishingly ef- 
fective correspondence courses. 

Two principles appeared fundamental 
to the Beneshes if their notation was to 
achieve the necessary economy, simplic- 
ity, and accuracy. It had to start and 
remain visual, and it had to be inte- 
grated with music notation. They adopt- 
ed the five-line music staff, imagining a 
dancer seen from the back standing in 
front of this staff inscribed on a wall 
(see Figure I). 


Figures | and II. The staff of five lines forms 
a matrix for the body of the dancer. Notation 
at right shows dancer with arms and legs 
out straight, touching the imaginary wall. 


Positions and movements of the head 
are shown in the space between the top 
two lines of the staff, those of the shoul- 
ders in the second space, and those of 
the hips in the third. The bottom line 


represents the ground; foot signs placed 
below, on, and above this line indicate 
that the foot is flat, half-pointed, and 
fully pointed. 

When the arms and legs are straight 
and touch the wall, horizontal marks in- 
dicate the position of the hands and feet, 
giving a complete record (see Figure 
TI). 

When arms or legs are bent, crosses 
show the position of elbow or knee (see 
Figure III). 


Figure Ill. The Pl/ié in first position, drawn 
above and by Benesh dance notation below. 


+ 


If a limb extends away from the im- 
aginary wall into the third dimension, 
this is indicated by changes in the marks. 
The horizontal mark for hand or foot 
becomes a vertical mark if there is ex- 
tension to the front, and a dot if there 
is extension to the back, while the 
crosses indicating a bent elbow or knee 
change in a corresponding way (see Fig- 
ure IV). Normally there is no need to 


STRAIGHT BENT 


NORMAL 
IN FRONT | + 
BEHIND x 


Figure IV. Marks used to show extension away 
from the imaginary wall into other dimensions. 


distinguish between left and right, nor 
between hands and feet. When there is 
a crossing-over, either horizontally or 
vertically, this may be indicated by an 
oblique stroke through the usual sign 
(see Figure V). 


Figure V. Aftitude en I'air, showing marks 
used for denoting a crossing over movement. 
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eate 
and LEOTARDS 
ight for 
modern 
ee / 
rure dance 
and 
re Figure VI. The exact path of movement is shown by lines, which are both precise and economical. gymna stics 
see 
ae. AT FACTORY 
rds ¢ dents of bal- 
Figure VII. Phrase of modern dance movement, with arm and hip swings, shown in Benesh notation. ef, aA - ‘ona aad 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is perfect 
Between successive positions the exact it has been found well suited not only to tor gymnastics. Made of the : 
° ° finest fabrics, expertly tailored in many 
4 path of movement is recorded by move- ballet but also to modern dance, Indian styles and a choice of I5 shades. Order 
rawn ment lines. These make possible almost dance, remedial exercises, gymnastic, a sample — Style L 2 {illustrated) Chil- 
. = ° dren and Junior sizes $2.50 each; Adults 
elow. unbelievable economy and precision in 


sports movements, and, in fact, any sort 
of human movement. A phrase of mod- 
ern dance movement, showing swings of 
arms and hips, is notated in Figure VII. 

Benesh dance notation was chosen as 
one of the exhibits for the science and 
technology room of the British govern- 
ment pavilion at the Brussels Interna- 
tional Exhibition. This gives some indi- 
cation of the extraordinary way in 


sizes $2.75 each. 


Leotard, Style L 2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cotton, Children and 
Junior sizes $30 doz., Adults’ sizes $33 doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, '5 
beautiful shades, junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $42 doz., men's sizes $48 doz. 


ments. In fact, an infinite number of 
positions can be summarized in one 
movement line (see Figure VI). 

The measure-lines of the music are 
carried down through the dance score, 
thus providing a synchronism of music- 
rhythm and dance-rhythm. But the 
dance staff is complete in itself and can 


6 the recording of complex dance move- 


We also feature nylon-stretch leotards and 
ballet tights in many styles. 


be read on its own if required. Dynamic 
changes, phrasing, and accents are noted 


which it has established itself. 
[The very useful correspondence 


sion, above the staff, using the same marks course material about Benesh Movement- 
irks. as music notation. Below the staff there Notation is available from Benesh Chore- 
foot are signs showing the direction faced by ographies Ltd., 8 Gayfere Road, Stone- 
. ex the dancer and direction of travel and leigh, Ewell, Surrey, England. Illustra- 
here position on the stage at each moment. tions in this article are from An Intro- 
the Since the notation is completely visual duction to Benesh Dance Notation (Lon- THE EDUCATOR STOCKING 
knee and accurate (to within an inch or two), don: Blacks; New York: Pitman.) ] Nylon-stretch, full-tashioned with feet, act 
retracts. ack, eige, ink, white an 
d to other shades. Junir $36 doz., 
Women's sizes doz. 
STUDIES AND SKETCHES MODERN SKIRT 
| in- Ow erse rics. 
+ | Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify FOR MODERN DANCE Designed for modern dance, "ull-flared 
+ | ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID Free descriptive folder ful shades. $48 doz. 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List Write KATHLEEN MERRILL TANK SUITS 
x RUTH E. GOLD Write to: 6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. Form-fitting, varsity neck- 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. TNT _____ line swim suits for girls 
away and women. Nylon-stretch 
sions. fabric with elastic in leg 
hems. 
let ! te, pin n 
‘re 18 sizes in and 
\ large. $3.50 each. 
y or 
y an Your group will dance better sus 
si n says 
to the exciting beat of the F.O.B. Phila. 
; WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 


Knitted wear costumes for 
dance, gym and pool are 
shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. 
Upon request, a copy will 
be sent to administrative 
personnel, recreation di- 
rectors and physical edu- 
cation teachers. 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM» 3 


= In the actual dance or as a dramatic lected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
oriental themes. $15.00, postage extra. 
Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
} laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-558 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


marks Manufacturers 

bere GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
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Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Fitness Conference 


the local communities. 


style 111 


Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 


or gym work. Black or white glove leather 
with full elk soles . 


+ $2.50 
Men‘s (91/2 and up) $3.00 


price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. leaders for vouth activities 


Send for the new Capezio 

catalog for full details on 

your other Capezio favor- 

for one Exec. Offices: 

education. ress: Ca- 

pezio, Dept. P1058, 1612 

N. 


Wadsworth said, ‘‘ Youth 


coadway, New York, New York Boston Chicago 
Y. Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood 
San Francisco ¢ San Mateo ¢ Montreal ¢ Toronto 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


est.”’ 


(Continued from page 31) 


as a two-way street between the 
President’s Council, the President’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee, and 


5. Sponsorship of workshops in 
the various sections of the nation to 
assist local projects and programs. 

6. Bringing together of all exist- 
ing nationwide youth-serving agen- 
cies to implement, expand, and co- 
ordinate programs for youth fitness. 

7. Giving special attention to the 
leadership bottleneck and in-service 
training to augment the quality as 
Capezio products represent true economy in alt | Well as the quantity of trained 


In concluding his report, Mr. 
fitness 
should be high among our major ob- 
jectives to which we commit a full 
measure of our devotion and inter- 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 


Seaton, chairman of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, received 
the verbal report, remarking that: 
‘*The President’s Council has made 
a good start. In this past year many 
things have happened to which we 
can point with pride.’’ 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson also addressed the con- 
ference. ‘‘Fitness,’’ he said, ‘‘is a 
total concept. It involves the whole 
person—body, mind, and spirit.’’ He 
urged the leaders present to spread 
the true meaning of fitness via radio, 
television, and the written and 
spoken word in their own communi- 
ties and to strengthen, enrich, and 
focus attention on the youth-serving 
programs in existence. 

Shane MacCarthy emphasized that 
fitness is not achieved by fitful starts 
and stops. It is not a crash project 
to overcome a momentary problem. 
Its efforts will always be required as 
we become more mechanical and 
automatic and as our population 
increases. * 


HYSICAL 


Tights 
(with and without feet) 
of Helanca Nylon, 
full-fashioned, 
about $3.95 


Soft Toe Ballets and 


Leo-tards, 
Acro Sandals, $3.45 


about $3.00 


Return. Mail Delivery 


32 W, ATRICAL suo 
Ask for Free nd Randolph St : SHOE CO. 
1959 Catalog ‘ Chicago Lit 

Special Team and Class Prices (Manufacturer-to-Consumer) 
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ED. DANCE * GYMNASTICS 


First national norms 
for physical fitness 


AAHPER YOUTH 
FITNESS TEST 
MANUAL 


Complete descriptions of the 
seven test items developed 
by the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Project. Test adminis- 
tration, equipment needed, 
and analysis of the data are 
explained in detail. Includes 
sample Personal Fitness 
Record. 50¢ .per copy. 


Order from 


AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


For the Doorway 
The solution for developing the upper part of 
the body. One needed in every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 
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NEA Research Bulletin 


Individual professional members of 
the association will start receiving this 
month a copy of the quarterly publica- 
tion NEA Research Bulletin, in addition 
to JOHPER and the Research Quarter- 
ly of AAHPER. The NEA Bulletin is 
a quarterly magazine, published in Octo- 
ber, December, February, and April. It 
will be sent at no extra charge to all pro- 
fessional members, excluding student 
professional members and institutional 
members. 


Lloyd Shaw Fund 


A’ Lloyd Shaw Memorial Fund has 
been started by friends of the dance 
leader, who died in July. The fund will 
be used to help Mrs. Shaw finish and 
finance the publication of a book on the 
Cheyenne Mountain School and _ the 
Cheyenne School Cowboy Dancers which 
her husband was writing. Contributions 
may be sent directly to Henry Graef, 
P.O. Box 847, Salida, Colorado. 


Dr. Smith Is Speaker 


Dr. Julian W. 
Smith, associate 
professor of out- 
door education, 
Michigan State 
University, and 
director of the 
Outdoor Eduea- 
tion Project of 
the AAHPER, 
was a speaker at 
the Associated 
Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers silver anniversary out- 
look session held recently in Chicago. 
Dr. Smith participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on fishing with Dr. Fred V. Hein 
of the American Medical Association, 
Governor Joe J. Foss of South Dakota, 
and others. 

“Too often in physical education eur- 
ricula. casting and angling have been 
crowded aside by competitive games and 
sports,” declared Dr. Smith. “While 
such competitive activities are good, no 
sport is more adaptable to all age groups 
and to all types of activities than is 
angling.” 


Julian Smith 
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AAHPER Travel Tour to the 
Olympic Games in Rome 


The AAHPER’s very successful 
tour to the last Olympic Games in 
Helsinki has brought many in- 
quiries concerning prospective 
plans for a similar tour to Rome 
in 1960. If there is enough interest 
among members, the National Of- 
fice can arrange a special tour, un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the 
AAHPER and the Division of 
Travel Service of the NEA. This 
division is a nonprofit service of 
the NEA that can schedule educa- 
tional tours at a minimum expense. 
The proposed tour to the Olym- 
pies would cost approximately 
$1000-$1500, for a six to eight 
week period. It could be arranged 
on either a graduate credit or non- 
eredit basis. 

If you are interested in going 
to the Olympies in Rome, in com- 
pany with fellow AAHPER mem- 
bers, send a letter or postcard to 
the AAHPER Olympie Tour, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. More detailed informa- 
tion will then be sent to you. An 
indication of interest now does not 
commit you in any way. 


UNICEF Trick or Treat 


More than two million youngsters had 
the fun of sharing their Halloween last 
October with the sick and hungry chil- 
dren of the world. Their combined gifts 
of pennies, nickels, and dimes rang up 
an amazing collective gift of more than 
$1 million. This was converted by 
UNICEF into protective vaccines, peni- 
cillin, antibiotics, milk, vitamins, and 
many other things for the health of the 
children of the world. 

Trick or Treat for UNICEF, which is 
now an established tradition in some 
8500 towns and cities throughout the 
country, will continue this year. For 
further information for your commu- 
nity, write the U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York, 
or order a planning kit with sufficient 
material for 25 children for $1. 


Federal Aid to Education 


The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 was passed on the last day of 
the 85th Congress and was signed by 
President Eisenhower. Major provisions 
of the measure are: loans to students 
for higher education; fellowships for 
graduate students; assistance to guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing programs; 
funds for purchase of equipment to be 
used in science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages classes, and for 
establishment of language centers; a 
study to see how audio-visual aids can 
best be used in schools; aid to area voea- 
tional education programs; funds for 
state programs of statistical service; and 
aid to the National Science Foundation 
in providing science information serv- 
ices. 

To take advantage of the act, state 
legislatures will have to pass special 
legislation. Many details of the measure 
still have to be ironed out. 

Some $887 million were authorized by 
Congress to carry out the several provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education 
Act. Only $40 million have been appro- 
priated; Congress has still to appropri- 
ate funds for most of the specifie serv- 
ices established. 

More detailed interpretations of the 
entire act are available from the Legis- 
lative Commission, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., or from the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare. 


New Research Program 

A program that will permit a scientific 
assault on major health problems of the 
nation, with arthritis and birth defects 
as initial new targets, was announced 
recently by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. While carrying on 
the fight against polio, the National 
Foundation, as it now will be known, 
will continue its virus research program 
and investigations of disorders of the 
central nervous system and will add re- 
search and patient aid in arthritis and 
birth defects. The expanded program 
will be financed through the traditional 
March of Dimes conducted each Janu- 
ary by volunteers in 3100 county chap- 
ters across the country. 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time."’ 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y. 


Practical help in 
TEACHING 


Square Dance 

Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 

Folk Dances 

Singing Games 

Play Party Games 
Marching 


Rope Skipping 
78 or 33% rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

Box No. I1, Freeport, N. Y. 

[] Please send FREE BROCHURE 

[_] Enclosed is 50¢ for 331/,; rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


Your Name 


a 
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COAST TO COAST 


(Continued from page 57) 


Air Force Recreational Training 


The first training session for the new 
U.S. Air Force Career Recreation Man- 
agement Program will be held January 
25-31 at Allerton Park, University of 
Illinois conference center. Charles K. 
Brightbill, head of the department of 
recreation, and his staff will join Air 
Force personnel in training officers who 
will be associated with the new program. 

Under the new program, the Air Force 
will bring a creative recreation program 
to airmen and their dependents both in 
the U. S. and overseas. The new plan 
will employ a professional civilian staff. 
Emphasis will be on active participa- 
tion for all airmen and families. 


Time Extension for Tax Refund 


Educators caught in that ten-day 
squeeze last April now have until No- 
vember 1 to claim tax refunds for the 
money they spent out of their own pock- 
ets for extra education in 1954. The 
total amount spent that way in 1954 was 
around $20 million. The vast majority 


of those who had refunds coming did 
not have time to file for refunds between 
April 5, when the new regulations went 
into effect, and the deadline for returns 
on April 15. 

The extension was granted in a bill 
introduced by Sens. George A. Smathers 
(D-Fla.) and Waliace F. Bennett (R- 
Utah), and signed by the President. It 
does not extend the deadline for other 
years. You must claim your refund for 
1955 by next April 15, and for 1956 by 
April 15, 1960. To get a refund, a tax- 
payer has to file an amended return for 
the year in question. Specifie infor- 
mation may be obtained by contacting 
your nearest District Director of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 


Queens College Dedicates 
Gymnasium 


The Maurice Fitzgerald Gymnasium 
of Queens College was dedicated in a 
formal ceremony on Sept. 23. A series 
of discussions and talks was presented 
for the general public and professional 
health and physical education people on 
Sept. 27. A description of the new 
facilities will appear in an early issue 
of JOHPER. 


‘em Roller 


Skate 


in the Gym? 


1 out of 4 Schools’ Now Do! 


On composition? — Too hard on the floor! — On 
concrete? —Too hard on the kids! — But com- 
bine DIAMOND HARD resistance to dents with 
Northern Maple’s proved resilience and “life” 
and you'll find the best of all floors for basket- 


NORTHERN MAPLE 
FLOORING 


J. W. WELLS 


ball, better too for skating, dancing, other uses LUMBER COMPANY 


that help the gym pay its way. 


Menominee, Michigan 
Phone: UNion 3-9281 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 
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New Officers in Connecticut 


Geneva Kehr of New Britain State 
Teachers College is president of the Con- 
necticut AHPER for 1958-59. The list 
of officers includes: president-elect, 
Matthew Maetozo, Jr., vice-president of 
physical education, Dr. Lloyd Barrows; 
vice-president of health, Eleanor Man- 
ion; vice-president-elect of physical edu- 
cation, Eleanor Fairfield ; vice-president- 
elect of health, Matthew Barberi; and 
vice-president-elect of recreation, Rob- 
ert Fitzgerald. The office of vice-presi- 
dent of recreation is still unfilled. 

CAHPER bi-weekly news releases are 
now sent to all members. 


Illinois Camp for Handicapped 

The Illinois and Chicago United Cere- 
bral Palsy organizations in co-operation 
with Southern Illinois University opened 
a two-week camp in August, only one 
of its kind in the state, for 60 disabled 
adults. Located on Little Grassy Lake 
near Carbondale, it was constructed es- 
pecially for the handicapped. 

In addition to swimming, boating, 
handicrafts, and sports, recreation for 
the campers will include photography 
and squirrel hunting. Robert Franz, 
camp waterfront director, has construct- 
ed a special raft which will accommo- 
date a dozen wheelchair fishermen. Bus 
trips to scenie and historic sites in 
Soufhern Illinois are also planned. 

Although this will be Southern Tlli- 
nois University’s first camp for handi- 
capped adults, the University and other 
co-operating agencies have conducted 
camps for crippled and mentally handi- 
capped children for several years. 


UCLA Coach Dies 


Physical education and athletic per- 
sonnel the nation over join California 
in paying tribute to Henry (Red) San- 
ders, highly successful UCLA football 
coach, who died of a heart attack August 
14. Coach Sanders will long be remem- 
bered for his outstanding record of vic- 
tories, his many contributions to col- 
lege athletics, and his warm personality. 


Los Angeles State College 
Appointment 


Glenn Arnett, formerly director of 
recreation in San Diego County, has 
been appointed director of physical edu- 
eation at the new campus of Los An- 
geles State College in the San Fernando 
Valley. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


DISTRICT |N FW 
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International Games in Michigan 


Flint, Michigan, was host to 300 
youngsters in August for the first an- 
nual international CANUSA games. 
The two-day Canadian and U. 8. compe- 
tition was the first attempt by two cities 
to foster international understanding 
with sports as the common denominator. 
It was the climax to the Flint Olympian 
games which were held August 4-7 
among the young athletes of that city. 

An 80-mile torch relay run from the 
border between Port Huron, Michigan, 
and Sarnia, Ontario, launched the 
games. At the opening night ceremo- 
nies, guest speaker was Harrison Dil- 
lard, Olympie hurdling champion and 
holder of many world records. Specially 
minted CANUSA games medals to final- 
ists were presented the next day by 
prominent athletes, among them, Cana- 
dian Gordie Howe, forward of the De- 
troit Red Wings hockey team. 


Wyoming Activities 

The Wyoming state association meet- 
ing was held in Cheyenne, October 1-4, 
during the meetings of the Wyoming 
Education Association. 

The Association also co-operated with 
the state department of education and 
the University of Wyoming to conduct 
a rural week session. The program cen- 
tered around “education for fitness” and 
gave ways and ideas to present activities 
to classes of various sizes. 

On October 1, a school health confer- 
ence was held in association with the 
state department of public health.. Dr. 
Fred Hein was keynote speaker. 


Eastern District Meeting 

The Twelfth Annual Fall Conference 
of the Eastern District Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation was held September 5-7 at West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Me. 

President Elizabeth McHose presided ; 
Fred Kusiba and Richard Costello were 
conference managers. Extensive plans 
were made for the Spring Conference in 
Atlantic City. Division leaders, section 
heads, and state association officers or- 
ganized a conference around a theme 
related to the fortieth anniversary of 
EDA conferences. 

Copies of the proceedings of the Fall 
Conference may be obtained from Carl 
E. Willgoose, Oswego State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


Arizona AHPER, Tempe, Nov. | 

South Dakota AHPER, Huron, Nov. 6-7 

Arkansas AHPER, Little Rock, Nov. 6-7 

Wisconsin AHPER, Milwaukee, Nov. 6-8 

New Jersey AHPER, Atlantic City, Nov. 6-8 

Kansas AHPER, Hutchinson, Nov. 7 

Missouri AHPER, Kansas City, Nov. 7 

Illinois AHPER, Kansas City, Nov. 7 

California School Health Assn., Fresno, Nov. 
8-9 

Louisiana AHPER, Alexandria, Thanksgiving 
Week 


California Programs Planned 


The Tri-County Unit (East Los An- 
geles, San Bernardino, and Riverside 
counties) of CAHPER has invited all 
elementary, secondary school, and col- 
lege administrators of this area to meet 
with unit members for a meeting in 
October to discuss probiems of physical 
education, health, and athleties in schools 
and colleges and promote joint action. 

The California School Health Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting on Sat- 
urday, November 8-9, at the Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno. “New Horizons in School 
Health” will be diseussed by Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University; Jes- 
sie Bierman, M.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; and Lester Breslow, 
M.D., California State Department of 
Publie Health. 


Helsel Named Director 


Lee Helsel of Sacramento, a veteran 
of more than 20 years’ recreational ex- 
perience, has been appointed State Di- 
rector of Recreation. 

Chief of rehabilitation services for the 
State Department of Mental Hygiene 
since 1951, Helsel succeeds Sterling S. 
Winans who resigned to accept an as- 
signment by the Asia Foundation as 
recreation adviser to the chief minister 
of Singapore. 


New Director in New Jersey 

Lula P. Dilworth resigned as director 
of the Office of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Edueation of the New Jersey 
Department of Health on September 1. 
Dr. Everett L. Hebel is her successor. 


Current District Reporters 

CENTRAL—John C. Thompson, di- 
rector of health, physical education and 
safety, Public Schools, Lincoln, Neb.; 
SASTERN—Carl E. Willgoose, Oswego 
State Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y.; 
MIDWEST—to be appointed; NORTH- 
WEST—Dolly Holland, Everett Junior 
College, Everett, Wash.; SOUTHERN 
—Nancy Porter, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N. C.; SOUTHWEST—4J. Tillman Hall, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 
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STATE AND DISTRICT NEWS 
(Continued from page 59) 


Maine Annual Convention 


The Maine AHPER annual conven- 
tion was held at the University of 
Maine Oct. 2-3, with the theme “Fit- 
ness: The Common Denominator.” 

Ann Berquist, professional specialist, 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
was luncheon speaker, and Bonnie 
Prudden demonstrated a master lesson 
in fitness using teachers and_ student 
majors as class members. 


Washington Graduate Program 


Washington State College at Pull- 
man has ‘announced its new graduate 
program leading to a Ph.D. degree in 
physical education. Dean Romney of 
the School of Physical Education has 
been planning this development for 
two years, as part of extensive cur- 
riculum revision. Donald Matthews has 
been appointed as research director. 
Course options are available in various 
combinations in both the School of 
Physical Education and School of Edu- 
cation. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for IHustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”— information on the planning. building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR— YOUR BEST 
SCHOOL TOWEL BUY! 


. .. and here’s why—because McArthur’s Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School Towels are made of the finest long staple, 
triple-twisted, two-ply yarns; full tape rib construction; heavy 
tape selvage edges; full 20” x 40” shrunk size; light weight 
for economical laundering, yet extra strong for extra strength 
—they’re good for 350 to 500 launderings! Write today for 
complete information on McArthur Towels and the economical 
McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. M c A HR T il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


Ruth Page Sweet 


Ruth Page Sweet, 
director of the 
Bouve-Boston School 
(an affiliate of Tufts 
University), died 
recently in Boston. 
Miss Sweet attended 
Mt. Holyoke College 
and later entered 
Boston School of 
Physical Education, 
graduating in 1919, 
She earned her B.S. Ed. and M.Ed. 
at Boston University, and in June of 
this year, was awarded an_ honorary 
degree of Doctor of Edueation by Tufts 
University. 

Under her direction, the planning 
and construction of the Bouve-Boston 
school’s administrative and class room 
building, and of the new dormitory 
were carried to completion. The new 


‘ residence for 160 women was named 


Ruth Page Sweet Hall in her honor. 


Florida Initiates Doctoral Program 


Beginning with the fall semester, the 
School of Education and the Depart- 
ments of Physical Edueation for Men 
and Women at Florida State University 
have announced a_ doctoral program 
with a major emphasis in physical edu- 
cation and recreation, leading toward 
the Ph.D. and the Ed.D. degrees. 

For further information contact 
either: Miss Katherine Montgomery, di- 
rector of Physical Education for 
Women, or Mr. Kenneth D. Miller, di- 
rector of Physical Edueation for Men, 


New Department Head 
At Douglass 


Virginia W. Ames, associate profes- 
sor of hygiene and physical education 
at Douglass College, State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed head of that department. Dr. 
Ames joined the Douglass faeulty in 
1943. She has served as vice-president 
of the EAPECW and received an award 
for leadership in physical education 
from the Maine AHPER. 


New Minor Field 


The College of Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Health at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland recently authorized a 
minor in the area of elementary school 
physical education. Two plans are in- 
volved: one for students who are in the 
College of Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Health, and one for students 
majoring in other areas outside the 
college. 

Persons interested should communicate 
with James H. Humphrey, Teacher 
Edueation Curriculum in Elementary 
School Physical Education and Health 
Edueation, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 
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Transistor-powered Megaphone 

Audio Equipment Co., Inc., Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y., announces the new “TP” 
(transistor-powered) Audio Hailer port- 
able megaphone, a self-contained unit 
operating on standard flashlight cells. 
Weighs 534 lbs., has pistol-grip for one- 
hand operation, and comes in two-tone 
green weatherproof finish. Unit can be 
installed in the tube-amplifier model 
Hailer to double acoustic power and re- 
duce battery maintenance cost. 


Ford Marking Fields 


From H. C. Sweet 
Co., Postoffice Bldg., 
New Hudson, Mich., 
comes a marking 
machine for paint- 
ing bright, even, 
lasting lines on 
either grass fields 
or hard surface 
courts or pave- 
; ments. Called the 

Florline Roll-On, 
this device em- 
ploys a long-pile 
wm... Voller fed through 
brass valves with 
; paint flow con- 
trolled by operator. Requires no motor; 
makes 2”, 3”, und 4” lines. 


For Transporting Casualties 


Ambulitter, a new device for trans- 
porting casualties from the field, has 
been developed by the Ambulitter Corpora- 
tion, Chestertown, Md. Rolling on two soft 
pneumatic bags, the Ambulitter absorbs 
shocks and jolts normally transferred to 
the patient. Originally designed for bat- 
tlefield use, the device can also be used 
for carrying supplies and tools. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


New Dance Records 


A 12-inch LP instructional dance al- 
bum, The Polka, and the first in a series 
on Square Dancing Made Easy, contain- 
ing instructions for 14 simple square 
dances, are being released this month by 
Educational Dance Recordings, Inc., P. QO. 
Box 6062, Bridgeport, Conn. The polka 
record is the tenth in a series of Social 
Dancing Made Easy. Write for details 
on both series. 


Golf Bag Storage Racks 


Specially constructed steel golf bag 
storage racks are now being manufac- 
tured by Penco Metal Products Div., Alan 
Wood Steel Co., 200 Brewer Ave., Oaks, Pa. 
Each rack has 21 compartments, 3 wide 
by 7 high. Stadard section is 36” wide, 
36” deep, and 7’3” high. Additional 21- 
bag sections can be added. Additions 
(Model 6568) share a common side with 
adjoining section and have only one side 
partition. 
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Aqua-Ball for Swim Lessons 


The Aqua-Ball, originally introduced 
as a water toy, has been found useful in 
teaching children to swim. Developed by 
Polyco, Inc., Marietta, Ga., the device con- 
sists of two brightly colored plastisol 
balls joined by a length of rigid plastic 
tubing to resemble a dumbbell. 


Protection from Glare 


Visorette, Dept. 50-189, 2925 E. California 
St., Pasadena, Calif.. announces a green 
transparent eyeshade which fits on pre- 
scription or sun glasses. The device 
makes no contact with the head and re- 
quires no cap or headband to hold it in 
place. Adjustable to any angle, it is de- 
signed to give protection from glare 
while driving, golfing, boating, ete. Price 
— $1.00. 


Flo-Dex for Fly Fishermen 

The recently-introduced Flo-Dex line 
by the Garcia Corp., 268 4th Ave., New York 
City, has been designed to answer the 
problems of fly-casters. New design fea- 
tures include: color code-marked lines 
for easy identification, eyelets mounted 
on each end for attaching leader and 
backing, color code on torpedo-tapered 
line at the rear of the heavy butt where 
it joins the running line, and a double- 
tapered line with code marking at the 
exact center, for fly-casters who want 
to use half at a time. 


New Features for Sound Equipment 


The new 1959 Califone Director Model 
12V-9 adds a number of new features to 
the usual Califone design: a 12-watt 
straight AC amplifier with increased fre- 
quency range and distortion reduction, 
a plug-in cartridge, which may be op- 


tionally monaural or stereo operation, a 
new arm rest which secures the arm au- 
tomatically to protect the cartridge and 
needles, cushioned spring feet to prevent 
groove jumping, increased microphone 
gain for use with lower level hi-fi micro- 
phones, and a 12-inch extended-range 
heavy duty loudspeaker. Weighs 22 
pounds, covers an audience of 1500 per- 
sons. For further information, write 
Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Books and Catalogs 


e@ The Alpha-Molykote Corp., 65 Harvard 
Ave., Stamford, Coll—Molykote Earns Its 
Letters In the Sports Field (Bulletin 
112) gives directions for reducing fric- 
tion at vital points in sports equipment, 
racing and sports cars, and home work- 
shops. 


@ Wayne Iron Works, 147 N. Pembroke Ave., 
Wayne, Pa. — An eight-page catalog, 
Wayne Type H Steel Portable Grand- 
stands, deseribes and illustrates the see- 
tional and continuous styles of elevated 
and nonelevated Wayne grandstands. 

@ Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2233 West St., 
River Grove, Ill—Glossy copies of Wil- 
son’s tribute “to the Men behind the 
Boys” can be obtained without charge. 
Originally appearing as an institutional 
advertisement, these reprints come with- 
out advertising and are suitable for 
framing. 
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Ideas that score........-------------------- 


LET'S GET THE GIRLS ON THE BEAM 


DONALD K. EDWARDS 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


People seeing the balancing beam for 
the first time ask: “What’s that plank?” 
“What's that for?” If you did not know 
that the balancing beam is an Olympic 
apparatus for women, do not feel too 
badly, for you are among many. It is a 
piece of equipment which has much to 
offer to the physical education program. 
Although it looks a bit frightening at 
first glance, girls can soon do balancing 
stunts on it. 

Because of the small cost, minimum 
utilization of space, easy mastery of sim- 
ple stunts, and the wide range of desir- 
able physical traits that can be devel- 
oped by it, the balancing beam makes 
an excellent contribution to the girls’ 
program. 

Simple and advanced stunts 

Simple stunts are: walking, skipping, 
holding a “bird-like” position on one 
leg, turning around, kneeling on one leg, 
and extending arms overhead or to the 
side, from the kneeling or standing po- 
sitions. 

One of the more advanced stunts is a 
backward shoulder roll. The girl lies flat 
on her back, places her face alongside 
the beam, reaches back behind her head, 
and holds onto the bottom of the beam 
with both hands. Then, by pulling hard 
with both hands she slowly brings her 
legs over, placing one knee on the beam 
and the foot of the opposite leg out be- 
yond the knee. The forward roll may be 
attempted much in the same manner as 
on the tumbling mat. 

Another stunt is a headstand followed 
by a forward roll to a straddle seat or to 
a lying position on the beam. The girl 
also can hold herself in a pike position. 
From this she can sit up to a straddle 
position or merely straighten out on the 
beam in preparation for a backward 
shoulder roll. A semi-split position can 
be tried, facing sideward, bending at the 
waist, and extending the arms to the 
sides, head up. A complete split can 
also be done. 


Mounting and dismounting techniques 
There are several ways of mounting 
the beam (see photo). One is to swing 
one foot up to one side, bring the other 
leg up inside the first leg, and straighten 
out the body. The body is supported on 
a straightened arm, with the other arm 
extended up. A second mount is to jump 
up so the body is balanced at the waist, 
across the beam, with the head and feet 
held as high as possible and the arms 
extended to the sides. A front pull- 
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over, the same as a person would do on 
the horizontal bar, can be done leading 
to the waist balance. Still another mount 
is to jump to a straddle or semi-split 
position; this requires a great deal of 
spring and flexibility. 

There are also several dismounts. 
Handstands can be performed leading 
to dismounts either going forward or 
backward off the side of the beam; cart- 
wheels and round-offs can be done off the 
end of the beam. These are advanced 
and should not be attempted too soon. 
Easier dismounts are for the girl to roll 
forward on her-hands from a straddle 
seat, swing a leg over the beam, and 
land sideward to the beam or, with a 
half twist, facing the beam. She can also 
just jump down, landing on both feet 
with one hand on the beam. 

Routines, simple but impressive 

After the girls have worked on mounts, 
simple stunts, advanced stunts, and dis- 
mounts, they should try to work up a 
routine. It is not important that they do 
anything difficult. What is important is 
that they have good form and do what- 
ever they do slowly. A simple routine, 
very well done, is more impressive than 
a more difficult routine done poorly. 

The beam is a very challenging piece 
of apparatus. The girls can use their 
imagination in creating routines to their 
own liking. Poise, posture, grace, bal- 
ance, strength, flexibility, agility, and 
timing can be developed on the balane- 
ing beam. 

It is recommended that the girls wear 
sweat shirts when first beginning on the 
shoulder rolls until their shoulders be- 
come accustomed to the beam. A towel 
or sweat shirt can be folded under the 
head until the head stand is mastered. 
It is best if the girls work on the beam 
in their bare feet or their gym shoes; 
stocking feet can be slippery. 

How to make your beam 

The beam measures four inches in 
width, six inches in depth, and 16 feet 
in length. The top of the beam is 3 feet 
1134 inches off the floor. The beam is 
supported by two tripod 1” pipe frames 
and is fitted snugly into “U” shaped 
frames. The supports are set approxi- 
mately 4% the length of the beam in 
from the end. 

The beam can be obtained at a rela- 
tively low cost compared to other pieces 
of gymnastic equipment. The edges of 
the beam should be slightly rounded, the 
surface sanded and given a light coat of 


oil. It is best if the beam is free from 
knots, but these beams are expensive, 
probably costing from $35 to $40, 
Through careful selection of less expen- 
sive beams, one or two can be found with 
few if any knots on the four inch sur- 
faces. The beam should be as straight as 
possible. If the school shop is co-opera- 
tive and can make the supports and fin- 
ish the beam as a project, the total cost 
of the beam should be between $30 and 
$40. 

Our country is weak in women’s gym- 
nastics compared to the European coun- 
tries. One of the reasons is lack of in- 
terest, and this in turn can be attributed 
to lack of equipment. The balancing 


beam can be provided at a very reason- 
able cost in comparison to some other 
interest of girls. 


The balancing beam, 16 feet in length, its sup- 
porting "U" shaped frames, and protective mats. 


Below left is the position prior to a shoulder 
pull-over, an advanced stunt described here. At 
r., girl can dismount either forward or backward. 


Two mounting positions; girl on left did front 
pull-over to this waist position. All girls are 
from physical education activity classes taught 


by author at University of California, Riverside. 
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Estes Park Conference 


(Continued from page 13) 


small movement dexterity exercises 
that can be done in confined areas, 
such activities as are already popu- 
lar in countries where draped cloth- 
ing, hot climate, or social taboos bar 
more vigorous sports for women. 
Numerous suggestions for meeting 
the needs of our changing culture 
grew from the thinking of the par- 
ticipants and from contributions of 
the consultants and resource per- 
sons. One action which was empha- 
sized repeatedly by representatives 
of many disciplines was the strong 
promotion of research. It is essen- 
tial that a profession push forward 
into the unknown, and it is neces- 
sary, as Dr. Doster remarked, to ap- 
ply ‘‘the newer knowledges, particu- 
larly in relation to adolescence.’’ 
Emphasized equally with research 
was the necessity for ‘‘building 
bridges.’’ Mrs. Brown, whose work 
brings her in touch with every area 


of education, called attention to the 
fact that all groups tend to feel the 
problems of youth are theirs alone 
to solve. The conference group was 
made keenly aware of overlapping 
of interests by the diverse organiza- 
tional affiliations within its ranks. 
All agreed that an interdisciplinary 
approach is required. 

Specifically, physical education 
and recreation personnel must build 
professional bridges to administra- 
tors and to the community and must 
take the initiative to offer to other 
fields what we have learned about 
the child. This need not always be 
done with words, for as Dr. Clark 
observed: ‘‘ Cross-cultural communi- 
cation can be done with bodies, 
movement, and gestures.’’ 

Somewhat more intangible steps 
forward, but possibly the greatest 
challenges which grew out of the 
conference, were the resolves to find 
our roles as individuals in the cul- 
ture and, as a profession, to seek for 
what we believe and then do it. * 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


@ STURDY FABRIC 75* 
10%: 
*PLUS SHIPPING 


@ WELL MADE 
@ COLOR FAST 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(Pinnies Also Available With Numerals) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combi 1 of r i passing, kick- 
ing. For boys and girls junior high through 
college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


Something new... 


Specially knitted adjustable straps 


(available on bra top models) 


The surest way to keep swimmers happy is to specify suits 
by Aldrich and Aldrich. Carefully figure-tailored, these suits 
fit snugly and comfortably. They are perfect for active con- 


stant use. Consider these features: 
® Color fast to washing 


® Chlorine resistant 


© Shrink controlled 
® Eight bright colors 
® Available in Rib-Stitch Durene or Flat Knit Jersey 


® Girls’ suits and boys’ trunks available in Helanca 
Stretch Nylon — also Nylen racing suits. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


ALDRICH AND AwLDRICH, INC. 


1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE «+ 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CHICAGO 47, 


ILLINOIS 
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Coaching to Win 


(Continued from page 25) 


to each item on the evaluation form 
may be inereased or the requisites 
for maximum points may be rede- 
fined. The ultimate player, the ulti- 
mate team, is realizable but always 
demands more effort. 

The following points are recom- 
mended : 


1. Keep players psychologically 
pliable by being honest and fair in 
all dealings with them, especially in 
relation to their ratings, and by 
making practices short, active, en- 
joyable, and instructive. 

2. Set up ratings which you feel 
should be standards for team prog- 
ress, in chronological order. As an 
example, in basketball, have the team 
strive for a rating of 60 by Thanks- 
giving, 70 by Christmas, 75 by 
January 15, 80 by February 1, 85 
by tournament time, 90-100 for post 
season tournament play. 

3. Study, derive, and use in- 
teresting, meaningful motivation 
methods for individuals and the 
team. 

4. Attempt to create an atmos- 
phere of confidence in the players’ 


own physical and psycological con- 
dition. Help make them feel that 
their schedule poses no difficulty 
beyond their ability, as is it inter- 
preted, in their attempts to reach the 
desired level of playing excellence. 

The late Dr. James Naismith, in- 
ventor of basketball onee_ said; 
‘‘Basketball is a game many can 
play but few can master.’’ In this 
statement lies the challenge in the 
entire problem of both physical and 
psychological conditioning for all 
competitive athleties—mastery of 
the game. In reponse to this chal- 
lenge the coach must devise means 
by which the individual players and 
the teams of which they are com- 
ponents ean visualize the myriad re- 
quirements in fundamentals, tech- 
niques, and skills necessary for 
mastery of the game, Then through 
his methods, his spirit of determina- 
tion, his zeal for achievement he can 
imbue his players with the need to 
apply effort continually and con- 
scientiously. Team members must 
practice and play with mastery of 
the game as their objective. In their 
progress toward this goal, interest 
and effort will be sustained, and 
there will be many victories along 
the way. 


QUOTABLE STATEMENTS 


ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD, re- 
nowned naval authority and ex- 
plorer : 


‘“‘The wholesome influence of 
sports participation on youth is 
something that cannot be over- 


stressed. It automatically instills in 
them a positive team spirit, as op- 
posed to the antisocial group psy- 
chology of the ‘gang’; in teaching 
them to cooperate with others in 
play, it makes it easier to teach them 
to work and live together.”’ 
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THEY ARE 


Model shown: 
“BRIGHT-SET” 
Shirt: G-166 
Shorts : G-307 
Cuffed, small leg 
opening, set-on waist — 
band. Extra snap for 
adjustment. 
GYM-TWILL: Royal, 
Navy, Kelly, Gold, 
Red and White. 


For over a quarter century 
BRODERICK GYM SUITS 

have set the standard with 

smart styling and the built-in ability 
to take the strain of active wear, 
over long periods of time. 


Styled for freedom of action, carefully 
proportioned, Sanforized, mercerized and 
vat-dyed, they won’t shrink, run or fade. 
Seams are lock-stitched ; strain points are 
reinforced and bar-tacked for extra strength. 


Parents prefer Broderick Gym Suits 
because they know the economy that comes 
through the long life of each garment. 
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Keeping pace with speed 


The new 
Wilson 


Basketball 


The new Wilson JET keeps pace with the 
speed of modern basketball...meets the de- 
mands of coaches for a ball with positive, non- 
slip traction and sharp, maximum rebound. 
The JET, with its perfect balance and true 
roundness, is the ball of positive ball control 
and absolute player confidence. 

So, step up the speed of your offense with 


the ball that’s kept pace with the game...the 
new Wilson JET. 


Tom Gola, star of the 
Philadelphia Warriors 
and a member of 

the famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


Win With 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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